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WITH  all  my  heart  I  commend  these 
addresses  to  a  much  larger  circle  of 
readers  than  those  for  whom  they  were 
originally  prepared.  They  combine  much  homely 
and  practical  teaching  along  with  a  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  nobility  of  true  Motherhood,  and  intense 
spirituality  of  thought.  Many  a  one  who  reads  them 
will  thank  God  for  his  own  Mother,  and  that  she 
illustrated  in  her  life  the  “  prophecy  ”  of  King 
Lemuel  in  his  description  of  the  ideal  Mother,  whose 
“  children  arise  up  and  call  her  Blessed.” 

Every  address  has  its  own  special  message,  not 
only  to  the  Mothers  who  have  leisure  to  train  their 
children,  but  also  to  tired  and  anxious  Parents  whose 
whole  life  is  one  ceaseless  round  of  work  for  others. 

The  Mothers’  Union  has  taken  root  deeply  in 
our  national  life,  and  just  now,  when  men  and 
women  are  turning  from  the  trivialities  of  life  to  its 
deeper  and  eternal  realities,  such  addresses  as  Lady 
Talbot  de  Malahide  has  prepared  are  bound  to 
exercise  a  real  influence  for  good,  and  must  prove 
a  very  definite  help  for  godly  service. 

Speakers  at  meetings  of  the  Mothers’  Union 
will  find  here  many  most  suggestive  thoughts. 

May  God  bless  the  message  this  book  contains 
to  many  readers. 

JOHN  B.  ARMAGH: 

The  Palace,  Armagh,  Archbishop . 

November  9,  1914. 
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“  Strong,  Simple,  Pure  ” 

I  WAS  once  much,  struck  by  reading  the  account 
of  a  Court,  held  by  our  good  King  George  V 
at  St.  James’  Palace  in  London. 

He  was  replying  to  an  address  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  following  words 
occurred  during  the  King’s  reply : 

“  The  foundations  of  National  Glory  are  set  in 
the  homes  of  the  people.  They  will  only  remain 
unshaken  while  the  family  life  of  our  race  and 
nation  is  Strong,  Simple,  and  Pure.” 

What  excellent  words  !  I  am  sure  our  King 
would  like  us  to  remember  them  and  take  them  to 
heart. 

He  tells  us  our  National  Glory  lies  in  the  homes 
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of  the  people,  and  we  know  that  the  heads  of 
the  home  are  the  Father  and  Mother.  With  them 
rests  the  responsibility  of  the  direction  and  guidance 
of  the  valuable  home  life,  and  theirs  is  the  personal 
influence  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
nation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  our  King  says  that  home  life 
ought  to  be. 

STRONG :  SIMPLE :  PURE  : 

We  will  begin  with  the  word  “  Strong .” 

That  word,  when  used  as  an  adjective  to  qualify 
character,  implies  straightforward  and  manly  charac¬ 
teristics — such  as  would  teach  and  help  our  young 
ones  in  their  childhood,  encourage  and  guide  them 
as  they  grow  older,  or  forward  our  young  men  and 
girls  as  they  leave  their  homes  to  start  out  in  life. 

The  father  should  give  his  sons  an  example  of 
manliness,  self-help,  and  self-control.  The  mother 
should  give  her  daughters  an  example  of  true 
womanliness,  devotion  to  duty,  and  courage  to 
meet  difficulties  and  pain. 

Strength  of  character,  strength  of  mind,  and 
strength  of  body,  will  help  to  build  up  a  nation  and 
produce  a  self-reliant,  healthy,  sturdy  race — a  race 
ashamed  to  loaf  through  life,  ashamed  to  live  on  the 
earnings  of  others,  and  ashamed  to  be  dependent. 

Strong !  Yes,  all  mothers  need  be  very  strong,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  to  meet  our  manifold  difficulties, 
and  to  bring  up  children  to  be  God-fearing,  un- 
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selfish,  hard-working  men  and  women.  It  is  not  only 
with  our  hands  we  have  to  work,  it  is  with  our  heads, 
and  hearts,  and  brains ;  for  no  one  can  measure  the 
abiding  influence  of  a  truly  devoted  mother ;  her 
influence  is  felt  on  many  succeeding  generations.  It 
is  very  far-reaching,  for  good  or  evil. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  word  used  by  our 
King,  “  Simple .” 

I  think  this  means  that  we  mothers  (and  fathers 
too)  should  try  to  lead  lives  as  much  apart  from  self- 
seeking  as  possible,  and  should  teach  our  children 
that  the  whole  business  of  life  is  not  only  for  money¬ 
earning,  or  pleasure,  or  what  not,  but  for  duty.  We 
need  not  all  be  clever,  but  we  can  at  least  all  try  to  do 
the  duty  which  lies  near  each  of  us,  and  to  remember 
that  through  the  path  we  take  in  life,  we  must  not 
let  pleasure  be  our  only  object.  Some  of  the  noblest 
characters  that  we  read  of  in  history  were  simple 
God-fearing  men  and  women,  who  saw  duty  before 
them,  and  strove  with  heart  and  brain  to  carry  it 
out.  I  am  sure  we  all  remember  the  story  of  Chinese 
Gordon  at  Khartoum  ;  perhaps  some  may  remember 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Fry  the  Quakeress,  and  our  dear 
late  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  hundred  more  familiar 
names. 

Talking  of  Queen  Victoria,  I  remember  the  story 
of  a  working  girl.  She  was  a  factory-girl  working  in 
Norwich,  near  my  old  home.  She  had  been  hearing 
about  our  great  and  good  Queen  Victoria  and  how 
noble,  simple,  just,  and  kind  she  was,  and  when  the 
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girl  heard  of  her  wide  influence,  her  remark  was : 
“  Why,  she  is  a  woman  just  like  one  of  us !  ”  Well, 
that  was  the  secret  of  Queen  Victoria’s  really  simple 
life.  She  understood  the  wants  and  life  of  every 
woman  in  her  Empire,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  she 
wanted  every  other  woman  to  feel  she  was  a  woman 
“  just  like  one  of  them.”  I  am  sure  we  all  knew  she 
was  “  Strong,  Simple,  and  Pure,”  and  her  influence 
has  descended  to  her  Grandson  and  his  children — 
and  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  many  succeeding 
generations  may  rejoice  in  that  influence. 

Bourdillon  says :  “  Mothers  should  try  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  their  little  ones  have  them  nearly  always  in 
sight  and  hearing.  Fathers  are  mostly  at  work  during 
the  day,  but  mothers  stay  at  home  with  their  children, 
so  that  all  we  mothers  do,  our  children  see  and  hear. 
Home  would  not  be  home  without  mother,  and  as 
long  as  the  children  are  young  mother  is  almost 
everything  to  them.  Others  may  not  know  how  we 
live,  but  the  children  know,  and  take  notice,  far 
more  notice  than  most  people  think,  and  they  will 
probably  act  upon  it  in  after  life.” 

It  is  so  grand  to  think  that  in  later  years  the 
pains  bestowed  upon  our  children  will  bear  excellent 
fruits,  and  that  if  we  have  tried  to  instil  strong, 
simple,  pure  precepts,  they  in  their  turn  will  act 
upon  them  and  help  others  to  do  the  same. 

There  is  a  lovely  account  of  the  mother  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mrs.  Temple. 

His  sister,  speaking  of  her  mother  when  she  was 
sixty-nine,  says  :  “  Her  word  was  unquestioned 
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law.  Her  children  were  obedient  without  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  otherwise.  There  was  no  over- 
indulgence  in  that  home.  Butter  was  expensive,  so 
they  lived  on  dry  bread,  except  that  now  and  then 
they  were  allowed  a  little  jam  or  dripping.  So  the 
future  Archbishop  learned  many  lessons  of  hardiness 
and  self-control,  and  also  learned  absolute  obedience 
from  his  mother,  and  never  to  think  a  task  too  hard 
if  it  was  his  duty  to  perform  it.” 

I  once  asked  a  lady  who  knew  much  of  Court  life 
how  Queen  Mary  brought  up  her  children,  and  the 
answer  was,  “Very  strictly.”  She  is,  I  know,  devoted 
to  her  family,  and  makes  a  loving  and  careful  mother. 
The  family  life  is  very  simple,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
young  Princes  and  Princess  will  turn  out  well,  with 
such  excellent  parents. 

Perhaps  we  hardly  realize  how  hard  the  Royal 
Family  work  to  get  through  engagements  and  duties 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  young  sons  are  early  taught  their 
duty  to  the  people  and  Nation. 

And  the  last  word  our  King  reminds  us  of  in  his 
speech  is  the  word  “  Pure.” 

Under  this  word  is  summed  up  all  the  great  moral 
law,  the  honest  and  fearless  keeping  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  which  include  our  duty  to  God  and  our 
duty  to  our  neighbour. 

Our  deeds,  our  words,  our  thoughts,  need  to  be 
very  pure,  kind,  and  loving.  We  should  try  not  to 
harbour  an  ill  feeling  towards  anyone,  and  especially 
we  should  not  wish  to  do  or  allow  a  deed  that  would 
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either  hurt  our  neighbour  or  ourselves.  I  feel  that 
we  mothers  should  try  with  all  our  hearts  to  create 
a  very  pure  atmosphere  in  our  homes  and  surround¬ 
ings  :  let  us  endeavour  to  lead  the  conversation,  the 
reading,  the  amusements,  so  that  the  tone  of  them 
should  be  pure,  and  do  not  let  us  allow  ourselves  to 
laugh  at  and  encourage  coarse  jokes,  or  join  in  coarse 
conversation,  either  among  ourselves  or  in  the 
presence  of  young  people.  “  Let  us  avoid  all 
appearance  or  thought  of  evil  ”  in  our  daily 
life.  If  we  give  way  to  it,  it  grows  :  if  we  restrain 
and  trample  it  down,  it  surely  dies  of  itself. 

What  a  splendid  testimony  it  would  be  to  hear  it 
said  of  each  of  our  homes  : 

“  We  never  heard  an  unkind  remark  in  that 
house  ”  ;  or,  “  When  we  go  to  such  and  such  a  house, 
we  always  feel  at  our  ease  and  happy,  because  the 
owners  are  kind  and  gentle  and  simple,  and  never 
speak  ill  of  their  neighbours.” 

We  all  remember  the  verse  :  “  Whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely — think  on 
these  things.” 

Let  us  therefore  as  true  mothers  try  to  teach  our 
children  to  dwell  more  on  the  beautiful  side  of  life 
than  on  the  coarse  and  unlovely  side.  Let  us  look 
at  and  speak  of  the  good  actions  of  others,  and  en¬ 
deavour  not  to  look  at  the  defects  of  our  neighbours 
and  friends,  or  even  to  speak  of  them.  Gradually 
our  children  will  learn  a  high  and  noble  lesson,  and 
will^love  things  which  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report,  and  will  withdraw  themselves  instinc- 
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tively  from  evil.  Thus  it  will  help  them  to  build  up 
lovely  and  pure  characters,  hating  evil  and  loving 
the  good  and  noble  in  others,  and  appreciating  fine, 
pure,  manly  and  womanly  deeds  when  they  come 
to  hear  of  them. 

Now  let  us  repeat  once  more  the  words  of  our 
good  King  George,  whose  public  and  private  life 
has  been  without  reproach,  and  who  is  earnestly 
desirous  of  bringing  up  his  own  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  a  blessing  to  the  Nation. 

“  The  foundations  of  National  Glory  are  set  in 
the  homes  of  the  people.  They  will  only  remain 
unshaken  while  the  family  life  of  our  race  and  nation 
is  Strong,  Simple,  and  Pure.” 

Whilst  we  remember  these  few  words  and  act 
upon  them,  we  ourselves  will  be  building  up  a  great 
National  Glory ;  we  shall  also  be  building  up  a  splen¬ 
did  Nation,  a  Nation  of  hard-working  manly  men 
and  womanly  women,  who  will  be  strong,  simple, 
pure  Christians,  forwarding  Christ’s  work  on  earth, 
and  preparing  our  beloved  ones  for  Christ’s  blessed 
kingdom  in  heaven. 
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II 

Sowing  and  Reaping 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two 
children,  to  each  of  whom  was  given 
a  flower  pot  filled  by  a  skilful  gardener 
with  excellent  soil.  The  gardener  also 
gave  to  each  child  a  packet  of  good  seed,  to  sow 
in  the  pots. 

The  first  child  took  his  seed  and  carefully  sowed 
it  according  to  directions — watered  it,  put  the  pot 
in  the  light,  tended  the  young  growths,  weeded 
out  the  weeds,  and,  as  the  young  shoots  grew, 
divided  them  into  wider  spaces,  lest  they  should 
be  crowded.  And  in  time,  after  much  care,  the 
seeds  spread  and  grew  into  beautiful  plants ;  but 
each  plant  needed  special  care  and  treatment  before 
it  reached  perfection. 

The  second  child  took  his  seeds,  sowed  a  few, 
dropped  and  lost  others,  then  left  his  pot.  The 
seeds  came  up  a  little,  looking  wan  and  weak. 
They  had  no  light,  or  water,  or  care,  and  after  trying 
to  grow  they  gave  up  the  struggle  and  died.  When 
the  child  came  later  on  to  look  for  his  plants  he 
found  none  had  reached  to  maturity. 

It  was  Love  that  gave  the  seeds, 

Care  that  helped  them  to  grow, 
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Patience  that  watered  them, 

P bought  that  divided  and  enriched  them, 

And  GOD  that  gave  the  increase. 

our  children’s  hearts  are  like  a  garden 

A  young  mother  wrote  :  “  When  I  took  my  first 
child  in  my  arms  and  his  little  hand  closed  tightly 
round  my  finger,  I  realized  what  a  good  woman  I 
must  be  in  order  to  help  him.” 

We  are  all  sowers.  When  a  child  is  born  its  life  is 
like  a  patch  of  soil  in  which  as  yet  nothing  is  growing. 
A  mother’s  hand  is  the  first  to  plant  seeds  there. 
Later  on  others  do  this  outside  the  home — com¬ 
panions,  friends,  teachers,  books,  and  a  hundred 
other  influences,  but  far  and  away  the  most  important 
sower  of  seeds  is  the  true  and  earnest  mother.  To 
her  the  child  naturally  looks  for  guidance,  for  help, 
for  counsel,  and  in  the  mother’s  hands  is  an  influence 
far  surpassing  any  other.  Her  influence  enters  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  child  as  mere  germs,  but 
later  on  these  reappear  in  the  life  of  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  nobleness  of  character  and  usefulness  of  life. 

Dr.  Miller  writes :  “  Not  only  is  this  strange 
power  in  the  mother’s  words ;  her  acts,  her  habits, 
her  tones  of  voice,  the  influences  that  go  forth  from 
her  life  are  also  seeds  having  in  them  a  vital  princi¬ 
ple.  Where  they  lodge  they  grow.  You  can  never 
lose  your  mother.  You  may  see  her  face  and  hear 
her  voice  no  more  :  but  you  have  not  lost  her.  Your 
mind  and  heart  are  full  of  the  seeds  which  fell  from 
her  hand  along  the  years.  These  you  can  and  will 
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never  lose.  They  reappear  in  your  habits,  your 
feelings,  your  modes  of  thought.  You  can  never 
lose  your  mother :  the  threads  of  her  life  are  woven 
into  your  life.” 

This  is  well  said,  especially  where  the  woman  and 
mother  is  wise,  thoughtful,  and  religious. 

But  the  same  will  apply  to  the  worldly,  giddy, 
selfish,  silly  mother,  whose  children,  unless  they  see 
her  faults,  will  most  certainly  fall  into  her  ways 
sooner  or  later.  I  have  seen  men  and  women  of 
whom  I  have  ejaculated :  “  What  kind  of  mother 
could  have  brought  them  up  ?  How  could  they  have 
been  so  shamefully  neglected  and  badly  treated  in 
childhood  ?  ”  And  of  others :  Surely  that  man — 
or  woman — had  a  superior,  clever  mother.  Thus 
the  seeds  sown  in  childhood  are  manifest  in  the  later 
life  of  every  man  and  woman. 

As  a  writer  said  :  “  You  cannot  continue  to  guard 
your  children  ;  you  can  only  arm  them  ”  for  their 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  later  life.  But  then  how 
necessary  to  guard  and  arm  them  when  they  are  still 
with  us,  before  they  lose  the  protecting,  guiding, 
sustaining  hand,  during  childhood — and  who  so 
suitable  as  a  good  and  wise  mother  to  instil  words  of 
counsel  and  advice  ? 

I  would  not  have  too  much  even  of  this,  to  tire 
and  bore  the  young  mind,  but  truly  “  the  word  in 
season,”  gently  and  quietly  administered,  will  be  all- 
powerful,  when  the  trial  or  difficulty  arises  later  on, 
and  the  young  ones  will  remember  “  mother  said  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  so  and  so.”  Therefore  as  I  con- 
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tinue  to  repeat,  seeds  of  advice  and  caution  will  spring 
up  just  when  they  are  most  wanted.  It  is  for  us  to 
try  and  sow  the  seeds — but  the  results  are  with  God 
alone. 

Mothers  are  apt  to  be  discouraged.  They  seem  to 
see  so  little  result  from  day  to  day.  But  if  their  work 
is  the  outcome  of  much  prayer  and  thought  (outside 
of  self)  the  work  they  do  for  their  children  will 
surely  not  be  in  vain. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  burden  young  children 
with  too  many  rules — small  tiresome  directions 
which  only  confuse  and  perhaps  mislead.  We  all 
know  the  Ten  Commandments  are  difficult  to  keep, 
both  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  wise 
to  add  greatly  to  their  number.  A  few  clear  and 
distinct  rules  which  each  child  can  recollect  are  far 
better  than  oceans  of  small  and  conflicting  ones, 
which  weigh  upon  the  mind  and  conscience. 

We  must  not  be  impatient  (we  mothers)  to  get 
too  quick  a  return  for  our  labours,  but  as  the  years 
go  on  we  shall  learn  that  out  of  small  beginnings  God 
may  have  very  large  designs,  which  take  years,  per¬ 
haps  a  lifetime,  to  develop.  “  Quiet,  patient  work 
often  brings  startling  results,”  as  Bishop  How 
remarks. 

If  I  might  give  advice  to  mothers  with  young 
children,  I  would  say:  Try  and  encourage  initia¬ 
tive  and  never  check  their  enthusiasms,  their  striv¬ 
ings  after  novelty,  their  very  often  tiresome  and 
wearisome  questions.  Out  of  these  very  things, 
character,  energy,  and  individuality  are  always  de- 
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veloped  :  and  with  patient  parents  these  enquiring, 
strong-minded  children  may  develop  into  the  finest 
race  of  men  and  women,  and  be  the  future  leaders 
of  the  world  they  live  in.  We  must  consider  that 
our  children  are  like  talents  entrusted  to  our  care — 
to  develop  and  expand — and  if  we  hide  or  break  or 
stifle  their  aspirations,  we  shall  be  like  the  servant 
who  hid  his  Lord’s  money  in  the  earth. 

But  oh  !  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  this  perpetual 
striving  and  teaching  the  young.  Courage,  mothers  ! 
Be  up  and  doing,  “  with  a  heart  for  any  fate  !  ” 
Courage  !  He  who  gave  you  the  blessing  of  children 
will  be  very  near  you  in  your  hours  of  difficulty,  pain, 
and  fatigue, — and  if  you  are  working  for  him,  the 
darkness  and  difficulties  will  be  made  straight  in  his 
good  time. 

The  hour  before  bedtime  is  full  of  possibilities  with 
children.  If  possible  always  have  them  with  you  for 
that  precious  hour.  It  is  somehow  the  time  of  all 
others  when  both  parents  can  have  such  influence  for 
good  with  their  young  ones.  Be  interested  in  their 
joys,  their  day’s  work,  their  “  small  things,”  and  teach 
them  and  show  them  your  own  great  love  for  each 
of  them. 

Travelling  in  America,  and  driving  one  afternoon 
in  an  open  car,  with  a  number  of  fellow  passengers, 
I  noticed  that  a  young  woman  got  in  and  began 
eagerly  talking  to  a  friend  she  found  in  the  tram. 
During  the  conversation,  which  was  carried  on  in  a 
tone  which  everyone  could  hear,  the  friend  asked 
the  pleasant-faced  young  woman  how  she  was  get- 
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ting  on  and  whether  she  got  out  a  good  deal. 
“Well,”  said  the  woman,  “you  see,  it  is  just  like 
this.  My  husband  is  out  all  the  day,  so  I  don’t  like 
going  out  too  and  leaving  the  boys  and  girls  after 
school  hours.  If  I  am  there  they  do  their  lessons  and 
preparation,  and  I  know  they  are  all  right.  Then 
when  their  father  comes  home  I  might  go  out  with 
the  girl,  but  then  that  would  mean  leaving  the  boys, 
so,  you  see,  in  the  end  I  find  it  best  to  stay  at  home.” 
The  friend  remarked  :  “  Well,  that’s  rather  hard  on 
you.”  “  No,”  said  the  mother,  looking  radiantly 
happy,  “  I  know  it’s  the  best  thing  to  do.”  I  don’t 
think  my  little  story  needs  much  comment.  If  one 
could  have  followed  that  sweet  mother  into  her 
home,  I  am  sure  one  would  have  found  it  a  well- 
ordered,  happy  one — the  father  and  mother  both  at 
home  in  the  evening,  spending  those  precious  hours 
with  their  boys  and  girls,  and  showing  a  right  and 
good  example  to  them.  It  was  a  case  of  “  duty  first  ” 
and  “  duty  always.” 

It  was  said  years  ago  that  when  the  old-fashioned 
round  table  in  the  sitting-room  was  put  away, 
“  family  life  went  out.” 

In  old  days  the  mother  and  young  children,  and 
sons  and  daughters,  used  to  assemble  round  the  big 
table,  and  generally  one  parent  would  read  aloud, 
whilst  the  others  would  draw,  paint,  or  work.  It 
was  a  great  tie  to  family  life  and  happiness  of  a  quiet, 
wholesome  kind,  and  joined  all  together  in  one  com¬ 
mon  interest. 

That  old-world  custom  is  gone.  In  some  families  it 
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was  called  “  our  settlement,”  and  in  winter  it  began 
after  tea  until  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  in 
summer  it  was  after  dinner  till  children’s  bedtime. 

Now  mothers  would  think  it  old-fashioned,  and 
would  be  playing  games  themselves  and  forgetting 
their  children  possibly,  in  the  wilder  amusements  of 
town  or  country  life,  and  this  precious  hour  would 
be  left  to  governess  or  nurses — already  over-tired, 
poor  things,  with  a  long  day’s  work  and  the  constant 
care  of  the  children. 

There  should  be  consideration  for  all — and  I  think 
those  that  have  the  responsibility  of  the  young 
require  leisure  occasionally  to  help  them  to  perform 
their  duties  conscientiously  and  well.  Parents  some¬ 
times  forget  that  their  governesses  and  nurses  have 
nerves  like  themselves  and  require  a  certain  amount 
of  organized  rest ;  and  it  is  also  good  for  the  children 
to  have  to  think  and  be  considerate  for  those  around 
them.  “Consideration”  and  “Unselfishness”  are 
excellent  seeds  to  sow. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  selfish  mothers  some¬ 
times  engender  very  unselfish  children,  as  the  latter 
are  obliged  to  give  up  many  pleasures  to  the  exigent 
parent,  and  learn  lessons  of  thoughtfulness  which 
otherwise  might  never  come  in  their  way.  But 
these  same  lessons  should  be  taught  in  everyday  life, 
especially  consideration  for  those  in  service  and 
those  older  than  themselves,  and  reverence  for 
strangers  and  visitors.  I  think  a  great  point  might 
be  made  of  reverence  for  old  people,  and  I  should 
like  all  children  and  young  people  taught  to  be 
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exceedingly  kind  and  helpful  towards  them,  which 
is  the  essence  of  good  manners  and  courtesy. 

I  remember  an  old  lady  saying  to  me  years  ago : 
“Do  not  forget  how  much  the  old  appreciate  the 
attentions  of  young  people — and  how  they  love  them 
to  come  up  and  talk  to  them.  Always  go  and  talk  to 
old  people  if  you  see  them  alone  at  a  party,  and  help 
them  whenever  opportunity  occurs.  Do  not  forget 
you  are  giving  them  pleasure  and  that  they  greatly 
appreciate  attention.” 

Reverence  for  others  is  greatly  to  be  encouraged, 
and  it  is  painful  to  see  the  reverse,  so  often  uncon¬ 
sciously  exercised.  Parents  speak  so  carelessly  before 
their  children,  especially  of  the  neighbours  living 
round  them,  and  they  forget  that  every  word  they 
say  is  treasured  up  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers. 

How  much  happier  and  better  for  all,  if  children 
could  hear  nothing  but  kind,  loving  things  said  of 
others,  and  kind  seed  would  thus  be  sown  in  their 
hearts  and  would  make  them  love  and  reverence 
others  instead  of  despising  them. 

I  can  only  throw  out  a  few  hints  here  and  there 
which  during  my  life  have  been  already  found  use¬ 
ful  ;  but  each  mother  knows  her  own  difficulties, 
and  we  cannot  look  into  the  lives  of  others,  although 
ready  to  help  when  it  is  possible.  “  The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness,”  and  no  one  can  realize 
better  than  a  mother  how  easy  it  is  to  talk  and  how 
difficult  to  follow  even  the  best  advice.  Each  child, 
each  mind,  is  different.  Each  has  its  own  virtues, 
each  its  own  failings,  and  advice  given  to  one  may 
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not  suit  another.  Indeed  I  am  aware  of  all  this,  and 
might  have  resented  advice  when  I  was  young  too. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  “  Mothers’  Union,”  and 
I  feel  we  all  lost  a  great  deal.  But  Mothers’  Union 
or  not,  there  were  excellent,  splendid,  brilliant 
mothers  in  those  days — to  whom  we  all  owe  what 
is  best  in  us — and  who,  according  to  their  own  lights 
and  with  God’s  great  blessing,  helped  on  the  genera¬ 
tion  in  which  they  lived.  And  the  seed  then  sown  has 
not  been  thrown  away,  but  is  growing  in  many  and 
many  a  heart  to-day,  and  bringing  forth  the  same 
brave,  energetic  spirits  which  the  world  needs, 
which  we  trust  will  never  die  in  British  homes. 

Let  us  then  pull  ourselves  together  once  more. 
Take  on  the  Armour  of  God,  pray  for  wisdom  and 
a  right  judgment  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  try  to 
master  our  difficulties,  with  our  careless,  backward 
children,  our  strong,  energetic  young  men  (who  need 
sympathy  very  greatly),  our  young  daughters  full 
of  life  and  spirit  and  beauty,  needing  a  mother’s 
gentle,  thoughtful  touch,  our  servants,  our  depen¬ 
dents,  and  our  relations,  all  pressing  upon  us  for  our 
help  and  advice.  Let  us,  I  say,  take  up  all  these 
things  bravely  day  by  day,  and  pray  for  grace  and 
wisdom  to  enable  us  mothers  to  be  ready  for  all 
emergencies,  and  let  us  show  the  world  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  what  our  lives  were  given  us  for,  and 
the  blessed  responsibility  of  motherhood. 
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III 

Three  Objects  of  the  Mothers’ 
Union 


SO  much  has  already  been  written  about  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  parents  to 
their  children,  that  it  may  be  truly  said 
how  difficult  it  is  to  strike  out  another 
note  on  the  same  subject  ;  but  you  will  all 
agree  that  as  mothers,  our  difficulties  are  never  at 
an  end,  and  at  times  we  all  sorely  need  words  of 
encouragement  or  words  of  warning. 

What  is  it  we  are  asked  to  do  for  the  Mothers’ 
Union  ?  We  are  asked  as  mothers  to  come  forward 
and  try  with  all  the  power  that  is  given  us  to  remem¬ 
ber  three  distinct  objects  and  to  act  upon  them. 
The  first  is  to  uphold  the  Sanctity  of  Marriage. 
The  second  is  to  awaken  a  sense  of  the  great  respon¬ 
sibility  of  mothers  having  the  care  of  children. 

The  third  is  to  organize  in  every  place  a  band  of 
mothers  who  will  unite  in  Prayer,  and  seek  by  their 
own  examples  to  lead  their  families  in  purity  and 
holiness  of  life. 

You  will  all  agree  that  these  three  objects  are 
distinct  and  all-important,  if  the  Mothers’  Union 
is  to  do  any  good  whatever. 
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First,  as  mothers  have  joined  hands  with  their 
husbands  at  the  marriage  altar,  they  must  vow  with 
all  their  hearts  to  keep  their  promise,  to  love,  cherish, 
and  obey. 

It  is,  alas !  no  use  disguising  the  fact,  that  tempta¬ 
tions  to  pleasure  and  other  allurements  frequently 
make  a  breach  between  husband  and  wife — espe¬ 
cially  when  both  are  very  young  and  unprepared 
for  the  work  and  duties  which  lie  before  them. 

But  their  safeguard  lies  in  united  prayer  for 
themselves  and  others  :  we  must  encourage  them  to 
ask  God  to  strengthen  and  help  them  in  the  hour  of 
great  weakness  and  temptation,  and  to  uphold  the 
sanctity  and  beauty  of  the  marriage  tie. 

It  is  said :  “  The  well-being  of  Society  depends 
upon  the  family,  and  therefore  any  development 
which  tends  to  impair  the  purity  of  family  life  is  a 
sure  sign  of  decay.  Home  life  is  the  life  of 
the  Family,  family  life  depends  upon  marriage, 
and  marriage  depends  upon  the  right  relation  of 
man  to  woman,  and  ruin  is  sure  to  follow  when 
domestic  life  decays  and  Home  is  disgraced  and 
degraded.” 

The  second  object  of  our  Union  is  to  urge  “  the 
importance  of  awakening  in  mothers  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  in  bringing  up  their  children.”  One 
thinks  at  first  sight  that  there  can  hardly  exist  any 
mothers  that  do  not  feel  already  weighted  with  the 
care  imposed  upon  them  ;  but  sad  to  say,  there  are 
already  many  who  do  not  take  interest  or  pleasure 
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in  the  decent  care  of  their  young  families,  and  it 
is  these  mothers  we  hope  to  touch  and  win  over  by 
our  United  Prayer  Union. 

Some  one  may  ask,  “  Is  all  this  worth  while  ?  Is 
it  worth  while  to  take  so  much  trouble,  so  much 
pains,  so  much  fatigue,  which  this  infinite  care  of 
our  children  entails  upon  us  and  others  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  organize  and  work  for  this  Mothers’ 
Union  ?  ” 

My  answer  to  this  is,  “  Nothing  good  is  done  with¬ 
out  fatigue,  care,  trouble,  and  unselfishness — and 
surely  the  object  placed  before  us  is  so  high,  so  noble, 
so  far-reaching  in  its  influence  on  this  and  future 
generations,  that  it  is  more  than  worth  while  to  take 
all  the  pains  and  trouble  we  can  to  guide,  guard,  and 
train  our  children  for  their  life’s  work.” 

What  a  pitiable  object  is  a  neglected  child,  or  a 
family  of  neglected  children,  and  yet  in  our  busy, 
hurrying  world,  I  fear  there  are  many,  because  our 
mothers  and  daughters  have  not  all  felt  their  deep 
responsibility,  or  have  not  been  trained  to  help  on 
their  children  for  their  future  life’s  work. 

Homes  are  all  different.  Parents  vary  immensely. 
Children’s  characters  differ  widely.  But  whatever 
differences  there  may  be,  the  note  which  the 
Mothers’  Union  tries  to  strike  is  the  one  that  teaches 
parents  to  consider  the  up-bringing  of  their  families 
from  a  high  point  of  view,  and  tells  them  in  many 
ways  and  many  words  to — “  Take  pains.”  “  It  is 
worth  while.”  “  Aim  high.”  “  Train  your  children 
daily  in  love  and  prayer.”  “  Don’t  be  discouraged.” 
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“  Results  are  sure  to  come.”  These  many  sayings 
should  sink  down  in  the  hearts  of  those  parents  who 
are  filled  with  anxious  thought  about  their  young 
people. 

Dr.  Miller  writes  this :  “  The  power  that  is  a 
blessing  to  the  world  these  days  comes  from  the 
purity,  sweetness,  and  self-denial  of  gentle  mothers’ 
love,  from  the  voiceless  influence  and  example  in 
faithful  fathers,  from  the  patience  and  unselfishness 
of  devoted  sisters,  from  the  tender  beauty  of  in¬ 
nocent  child-life  in  home.  Above  all,  from  the 
silent  Cross  and  the  Divine  Spirit’s  breathing  of 
gentle  stillness.” 

It  is  of  course  a  truism  that  nothing  great  is 
accomplished  without  pain — nothing  worthy  in  any 
department  of  life  has  been  achieved  without  toil 
and  fatigue — and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  we  must 
not  and  cannot  expect  our  children  to  be  good  or 
accomplished  or  sweet  or  kind  unless  we  have  spent 
hours  of  training  and  thought  to  fit  them  for  their 
future  life. 

All  the  lovely  works  of  human  hands  and  brains 
have  been  the  outcome  of  these  hours  of  thought 
and  self-training,  and  surely  no  self-training  and 
thought  is  too  great  for  the  education  and  study 
of  our  children. 

Our  good  King  and  Queen  have  set  a  very  high 
example  of  what  a  “  home  ”  can  be  like. 

I  have  been  reading  a  short  account  of  the  every¬ 
day  life  in  the  Royal  Household. 

The  writer  says :  “  No  more  devoted  husband 
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and  wife  ever  existed,  and  in  times  past,  when  the 
heavy  duties  and  burdens  of  State  had  not  devolved 
upon  their  Majesties,  and  when  they  were  permitted 
to  live  the  life  of  quiet  simplicity  in  their  Norfolk 
home,  to  see  one,  was  to  see  them  all — father, 
mother,  and  children  would  ramble,  ride,  or  drive 
together — and  while  in  the  house,  the  parents  saw 
far  more  of  their  children  than  is  often  the  case 
in  the  families  of  the  aristocracy,  or  even  of  the 
middle  classes.” 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that  all  duties  are  taken 
seriously.  No  putting  off  a  task  that  may  be  irksome. 
Right  through  the  family,  “  Duty  for  duty’s  sake,” 
is  a  motto  well  kept  in  mind. 

Let  us  all  remember  the  words  our  good  King 
George  spoke  when  he  first  ascended  the  Throne  : — 

“  The  foundations  of  National  Glory  are  set  in 
the  homes  of  the  people.  They  will  only  remain 
unshaken  while  the  family  life  of  our  race  and 
nation  is  Strong,  Simple,  and  Pure.” 

I  wish  these  words  could  be  written  in  gold  over 
the  mantelpiece  of  each  one  of  King  George’s  many 
subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  a  wonderful  chapter  in  the  Bible,  very 
familiar  to  us  all,  which  I  always  feel  is  a  mar¬ 
vellously  simple  exposition  of  what  a  training  in  early 
life  should  be.  It  is  the  chapter  which  begins  with 
the  words :  “  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,”1  and  it  points  out  that  love  is 


1  i  Corinthians  xm.  x. 
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one  of  the  most  needful  things,  and  that  having 
love,  all  the  virtues  are  sure  to  follow.  Do  we  try 
to  cultivate  this  love  and  charity  in  our  children 
when  very  young  ?  We  want  our  children  to  be 
perfect,  and  yet  we  sometimes  omit  to  teach  them 
the  simple  rules  contained  in  this  wonderful  chapter, 
and  we  worry  ourselves  when  our  children  are  rude 
and  noisy  and  cross,  or  have  bad  manners  and  appear 
selfish  and  headstrong. 

Our  beautiful  Bible  contains  such  gentle  teaching 
for  everyday  life,  if  we  will  only  read  it  patiently  and 
try  to  instil  its  marvellous  words  into  our  children’s 
minds. 

But  first  our  own  training  must  fit  us  to  teach 
others,  and  must  make  us  patient  with  their  faults 
and  shortcomings. 

Now  the  third  object  of  our  Mothers’  Union  is  to 
organize  in  every  place  a  band  of  mothers  who  will 
unite  in  prayer  ;  and  seek  by  their  own  example  to 
lead  their  families  in  purity  and  holiness  of  life. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  duties  of  each  mother, 
because  we  cannot  keep  the  first  two  objects  without 
this  third  one.  It  binds  us  all  together,  and  prayer 
strengthens  us  to  face  all  our  other  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

I  think  it  should  be  an  unwritten  law  that  we 
should  use  the  Mothers’  Union  Prayer,  which  is  on 
our  cards,  once  every  day.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  one 
and  suits  each  of  us  and  all  our  difficulties  as  they 
face  us  in  our  daily  life. 
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Let  us  all  ask  ourselves  the  question  to-day  :  “  Am 
I  helping  or  hindering  the  work  by  my  own  ex¬ 
ample  ?  Am  I  leading  a  life  of  purity  and  holiness, 
which  will  prove  that  I  am  in  solemn  earnest  to¬ 
day  ?  ”  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  think  how 
deeply  important  it  is  for  us  mothers  so  to  order  our 
lives  day  by  day  that  we  do  not  bring  a  reproach 
upon  our  profession. 

“  Mother  ”  is  such  a  sacred  word  in  every  home, 
and  mother  should  be  all  in  all  to  her  family  and 
husband.  She  is  so  important,  so  precious  to  the 
children,  that,  as  I  said  before,  no  trouble  should  be 
too  great  for  her  to  take  so  as  to  order  her  life  rightly, 
and  to  set  a  beautiful  example  to  those  around,  to 
whom  she  is  as  a  light  and  a  lamp  of  comfort  and 
strength.  Miller  gives  a  delightful  sketch  of  a 
womanly  woman  in  the  following  words :  “You  enter 
some  homes.  There  is  a  rich  perfume  of  love  that 
pervades  all  the  place.  It  may  be  a  home  of  luxury, 
or  it  may  be  plain  and  bare,  no  matter.  It  is  not 
the  house,  nor  the  furniture,  nor  the  adornments 
that  make  the  air  of  sweetness.  You  look  more 
closely.  It  is  a  gentle  woman,  mother  or  daughter, 
from  whose  life  the  fragrance  flows — and  wherever 
she  moves  she  leaves  a  benediction.  Her  sweet 
patience  is  never  disturbed  by  the  sharp  words  which 
fall  about  her.  The  children  love  her  because  she 
never  tires  of  them. 

“  When  there  is  sickness  in  the  home,  she  is  the 
angel  of  comfort.  Her  voice  has  music  in  it,  and 
her  hands  are  wondrously  gentle.” 
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Now  it  is  not  always  the  strong,  energetic  mothers 
who  have  the  greatest  success,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  another  word  of  encouragement,  especially  to 
the  weak,  infirm  mothers,  who  are  sad,  perhaps 
because  they  cannot  lead  the  active  life  of  others. 

I  have  been  told  the  story  of  a  mother  who  from 
her  earliest  days  of  married  life  has  always  been 
an  invalid.  She  could  never  even  carry  her  little 
children  in  her  arms,  or  run  about  and  play  with 
them,  or,  when  they  grew  up,  join  in  any  of  their 
enjoyments  or  pleasures.  But,  lying  on  her  sofa  year 
by  year,  she  has  been  the  centre  of  joy  to  the  whole 
house.  Her  children  have  gathered  round  her,  and 
have  been  early  taught  unselfishness  by  the  care  each 
one  tried  to  bestow  upon  the  beloved  invalid.  Her 
room  has  been  a  kind  of  heaven  for  every  one  who  was 
tired  or  sad  or  in  difficulties,  and  her  influence  has 
spread  far  and  near  wherever  her  name  has  been 
known  and  loved.  She  has  long  been  a  member  of 
the  Mothers’  Union,  and  her  prayers  for  years  have 
been  offered  for  its  success.  I  may  add  that  her 
prayers  have  not  been  in  vain.  Her  children  have 
all  turned  out  extraordinarily  well,  and  are  men  of 
high  principle  and  useful  in  public  and  private  work 
wherever  they  go ;  hers  is  a  thoroughly  gentle 
and  unselfish  family.  They  live  for  the  good  of 
others. 

So,  dear  mothers,  take  heart.  Let  us  join  this  great 
Prayer  Union,  and  see  what  it  does  for  us :  at  any 
rate  it  will  bring  us  all  together  in  one  common  bond 
of  sympathy.  And  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  help  us  to 
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rise  to  our  great  interests  and  responsibilities,  and 
will  enable  us  to  make  each  of  our  homes  more 
worthy  of  the  name,  more  sanctified,  more  beautiful 
than  ever  before.  I  pray  that  a  great  blessing  may 
rest  upon  all  the  work  done  for  the  Mothers’ 
Union. 


IV 

What  Ought  I  to  Do  ? 

THERE  is  a  short  and  delightful  Psalm  in 
the  Bible  (xv.)  with  a  wonderful  question 
and  answer — which  we  all  know.  The 
question  is  “  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy 
tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  ” 
The  answer  comes  immediately  : 

“  He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh  right¬ 
eousness  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart. 

“  He  that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor 
doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach 
against  his  neighbour  ;  in  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is 
condemned,  but  he  honoureth  them  that  fear  the 
Lord.  He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and 
changeth  not.” 

It  always  struck  me  that  these  words,  written  hun- 
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dreds  of  years  ago,  are  as  alive  to-day  as  they  always 
were,  and  that  they  refer  to  ourselves  and  our  young 
people  as  they  referred  to  the  generation  to  which 
they  were  addressed. 

One  can  fancy  a  parent  asking  the  question  : 

“  What  is  the  highest  line  my  son  can  take  in  the 
spiritual  and  moral  world  ?  I  want  him  to  be  a  good 
man,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  who  will  make  his 
way  in  the  world.  How  shall  I  train  him  ?  ” 

It  is  the  question  parents  are  pondering  deeply,  at 
least  those  parents  who  are  intensely  anxious  about 
their  growing  children,  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
practical  answer  than  the  one  David  gave  in  this 
short  and  beautiful  Psalm. 

“  Lord,  who  is  worthy  to  live  with  thee  in 
heaven  ?  ”  is  the  first  question,  and  the  answer  given 
is :  “  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.” 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  first  seven  or  ten 
years  of  a  child’s  life,  if  properly  directed  and 
watched  over  by  both  father  and  mother,  are  the 
years  which  impress  themselves  on  the  whole  future 
life  of  the  young  man  or  woman  as  they  advance  in 
life.  So  many  educated  young  mothers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  think  they  need  not  trouble  about  their 
children  when  they  are  so  small.  “  Any  one  can 
look  after  and  teach  a  young  child,”  they  say,  and 
they  themselves  go  out  to  amuse  and  be  amused,  and 
hunt,  dance,  and  play  bridge,  and  stay  away  from 
home  for  weeks  at  a  time — whilst  the  precious  years 
of  their  little  children’s  lives  are  running  on,  and 
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being  wasted  for  want  of  proper  motherly  training 
and  direction.  It  is  a  desperate  thought,  for  noth¬ 
ing,  I  say  nothing,  can  ever  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  daily  influence  of  a  good,  patient  mother.  It 
certainly  means  patience,  unselfishness,  and  self- 
devotion,  and  I  fear  many  of  those  lovely  womanly 
traits  are  slowly  vanishing. 

If  you  read  the  words  of  the  15th  Psalm  calmly, 
weighing  each  verse,  you  will  see  that  it  sums  up  the 
virtues  of  a  good,  honourable  man,  and  really  con¬ 
tains  most  of  the  teaching  of  the  moral  law, — 
duty  to  God,  and  duty  to  one’s  neighbour — truth, 
honesty  (keeping  one’s  word,  promise,  and  contract), 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  money,  the  withhold¬ 
ing  from  bribes  and  corruption. 

If  a  parent  should  ask  me,  “  What  shall  I  teach 
my  child  ?  ”  I  would  say,  “  Teach  him  this  Psalm 
and  explain  it ;  doubtless  it  will  sink  down  into  his 
soul,  and  without  knowing  it  he  will  assimilate  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written.” 

There  is  an  enormous  power  in  example,  and 
naturally  if  parents  wish  their  children  to  be  noble, 
good,  and  true  in  word  and  deed,  they  themselves 
must  be  the  first  to  show  them  a  daily  example. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  life  of  a  good  parent  is 
a  life  of  self-sacrifice — for  duty  must  often  take  the 
place  of  pleasure,  when  children  are  young. 

“  We  must  not  forget,”  says  Miller,  “  that  no  one 
ever  did  anything  of  great  value  to  others  without 
cost.  If  we  would  do  anything  really  worth  while 
that  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  world  we  must  put  into 
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it  not  merely  easy  efforts,  languid  sympathies — we 
must  put  into  it  thought,  time,  patience,  self-denial, 
sleepless  nights,  exhausting  toil.  There  is  a  legend 
of  an  artist  who  had  found  the  secret  of  a  wonderful 
red  colour  which  no  other  artist  could  imitate.  The 
secret  of  the  colour  died  with  him.  But  after  he 
died  an  old  wound  was  discovered  over  his  heart. 
This  revealed  the  source  of  the  matchless  hue  in  his 
pictures.  This  legend  teaches  us  that  no  great 
achievement  can  be  made — nothing  of  much  value 
to  the  world  done — save  at  the  cost  of  hearts’ 
blood.” 

On  the  other  hand  Miller  also  says :  “  There  is  oft- 
times  harm  done  by  mothers,  for  example,  denying 
themselves  over-much  for  their  children.  Too  many 
mothers  with  love  that  is  tenderer  than  wise,  make 
a  serious  mistake  pampering  their  children’s  selfish¬ 
ness,  self-esteem,  and  pride,  whilst  they  sacrifice  their 
own  lives  in  doing  things  for  them  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  do  for  themselves.  The  truest  home- 
education  is  not  that  which  does  everything  for  chil¬ 
dren,  but  that  which  teaches  them  to  carry  their  own 
burdens,  to  fight  their  own  battles,  to  work  out  the 
problems  of  their  own  lives.  .  .  A  wise  man  tells  us 
that  our  best  friend  is  he  who  makes  us  do  our  best.” 
Miller,  you  see,  looks  upon  two  sides  of  the  question, 
and  seeks  to  restrain  misguided  zeal  in  mothers,  who 
may  in  the  fullness  of  their  devotion  spoil  the  nature 
and  development  of  their  young  people. 

I  was  reading  a  paper  a  short  while  ago  written  in 
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America  by  an  American  mother.  She  was  describ¬ 
ing  a  movement  there  called  “  The  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Mothers,”  reminding  me  exceedingly  of 
our  own  Mothers’  Union  over  here.  In  a  short 
article  written  by  this  lady  she  uses  these  words : 

“  Teaching  the  children  to  have  responsibility  and 
self-reliance,  and  to  carry  out  instructions  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  has  a  wonderfully  strengthening 
effect  upon  character,  and  is  an  invaluable  help  to 
teachers  when  children  are  old  enough  for  school. 
These  habits  of  responsibility  should  be  increasingly 
fostered  as  the  years  go  by. 

“  The  more  we  know  and  study  the  working  of 
the  little  brain,  the  more  we  understand  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  our  children,  and  the  less  we  feel  like  pun¬ 
ishing  them  for  small  faults,  and  as  our  own  know¬ 
ledge  increases,  the  need  for  punishment  decreases. 
The  faults  of  children  are  frequently  the  faults  of 
imitation  and  inheritance,  as  our  children  are  little 
mirrors  of  ourselves.” 

Does  this  not  point  to  extra  exertion  in  mothers 
to  try  and  eradicate  their  own  faults  of  temper,  in¬ 
justice,  and  selfishness,  before  they  begin  to  teach 
their  precious  little  sensitive,  and  easily-influenced 
children  ? 

Lennard  says  :  “  The  object  of  the  parent  should 
be  to  lead  up  to  a  condition  of  ultimate  indepen¬ 
dence,  so  to  educate  the  child  that  it  shall  walk  alone, 
never  to  assist  the  child  except  with  the  intention 
of  teaching  it  to  help  itself.  It  is  a  lesson  of  no 
little  difficulty  and  one  often  fraught  with  bitter- 
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ness.  ...  It  is  a  lesson  which  the  most  devoted 
parents  must  learn,  that  their  child’s  individuality 
no  one  can  share.  ...  I  suppose  there  is  no  harder 
task  for  parental  affection  to  achieve  than  this  of 
fostering  in  his  own  offspring  the  strength  of  will 
and  force  of  character  which  is  ultimately  to  make 
them  independent  of  himself.” 

I  was  once  told  the  story  of  a  mother  who  was  so 
anxious  to  adopt  the  right  method  of  bringing  up 
her  family,  that  for  years  she  studied  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  people’s  families,  and  pondered  care¬ 
fully  “  cause  and  effect.”  Whenever  she  observed 
any  family  turning  out  well,  with  self-reliant  strong 
boys  and  young  men,  and  girls  with  charm  and 
womanliness,  she  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and 
attempted  to  learn  the  systems  which  promoted  this 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  where  she  found  failure, 
she  also  noted  the  causes  which  produced  it. 
In  the  end  this  woman  succeeded  in  formulating  a 
system  of  her  own.  She  had  a  fund  of  common 
sense  and  very  keen  observation,  besides  much  sym¬ 
pathy  and  kindness,  and  when  her  own  children  came 
she  was  ready  prepared  to  meet  the  difficulties  that 
come  to  every  mother.  The  story  goes  on  to  say 
that  her  success  was  wonderful,  and  that  when  her 
family  grew  up  to  man’s  and  woman’s  estate,  they 
all  went  out  into  the  world  a  credit  to  the  mother 
who  had  reared  and  trained  them — who  had  in  fact 
trained  herself  first,  and  learnt  her  object-lesson  in 
the  school  of  the  world. 
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A  schoolmaster  is  said  to  have  made  the  remark : 
“  I  always  know  what  kind  of  home  a  boy  has,  by 
his  conduct  when  he  comes  to  school,”  thus  showing 
the  enormous  weight  the  force  of  home  example  has 
upon  the  young. 

A  friend  writes  to  a  mother  about  her  son  :  “  Be 
with  him  yourself  as  much  as  you  can.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  I  have  no  fear  of  your  being  a  fussy 
mother  worrying  him  with  continual  attentions,  but 
I  have  just  the  slightest  fear  lest  you  should  enter¬ 
tain  the  silly  idea  that  seeing  too  much  of  a  mother 
makes  a  boy  unmanly.  Kipling  says  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a  man  calls  on  his  mother’s  name  at 
the  hour  of  death.  I  cannot  answer  that  this  is  so, 
but  if  it  be  it  is  a  glorious  significance  for  mother¬ 
hood.  After  years  of  the  world’s  buffeting,  it  is  the 
one  who  first  knew  him  and  first  clasped  him  in  her 
arms  who  counts.  Therefore  do  not  be  afraid  of  in¬ 
fluencing  him  too  much.  Many  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins  you  may  laugh  him  out  of,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  treat  certain  species  of  sin  with  good-natured 
contempt ;  but  some  you  cannot,  and  there  will 
come  a  time  when  in  boyish  sorrow  of  heart  he  will 
come  to  you  for  consolation  and  help.  Think,  oh, 
only  think,  dear  friend,  if  because  of  the  life  apart 
you  may  have  led,  that  help  and  that  consolation 
should  not  be  yours  to  give.” 

We  know  how  true  it  is :  “  That  the  religion  of  a 
child  depends  on  what  its  father  and  mother  are ,  and 
not  on  what  they  say.” 

Mother  represents  so  much  to  her  child, — good- 
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ness,  providence,  law.  Suppose  the  father  and 
mother  are  neither  “  walking  uprightly,  nor  speak¬ 
ing  truth,  but  backbiting  their  neighbours,  and 
breaking  their  word,”  as  the  Psalm  says,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  children  will  follow  later  their 
parents’  example ;  or  rather  their  sense  of  religion 
will  be  marred  and  the  highest  ideals  will  not  be 
theirs. 

To  come  back  to  everyday  life.  I  can  hear  the 
daily  sigh  of  the  mother  when  she  feels  her  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  I  can  hear  her  say,  “  What  can  I  do  ? 
I  am  discouraged  and  frightened  with  all  they  tell 
me  I  ought  to  do  and  be,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
live  an  ideal  life.” 

Well,  I  must  send  you  back  to  the  most  wonderful 
book  in  the  world  for  an  answer  to  your  perplexities  ! 

One  or  two  verses  may  help  you  more  than  any 
words  of  mine : 

“  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord”  (Ps.  lv.  22), 
and  ask  for  wisdom  : 

“  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  ” 
(St.  James  1.  5),  and  remember  that : 

“  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  is  pure  .  .  . 
easy  to  be  entreated  ”  (St.  James  in.  17). 

I  pray  we  may  all  be  granted  wisdom  and  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things. 
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V 

Influence  of  Women 

IT  has  often  struck  me  forcibly  that  women  have 
little  idea  and  knowledge  of  the  great  powers 
that  have  been  entrusted  to  them — and  the 
enormous  amount  of  influence  that  lies  dor¬ 
mant,  and  possibly  at  present  unused. 

And  I  want  to  rouse  in  you  mothers  the  feeling 
of  the  great  responsibility  we  all  have  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  marvellous  power. 

We  often  hear  it  said :  “  Poor  weak  women  like 
us  !  ”  and  I  deny  that  most  women  are  weak  either 
bodily  or  mentally,  whilst  possessing  this  enormous 
personal  influence. 

Let  us  begin  by  describing  a  woman’s  influence 
in  her  nursery. 

There  her  word  is  law — (or  should  be).  Her  in¬ 
fant  from  the  first  looks  up  to,  and  adores  its  mother 
— flies  to  her  for  comfort,  for  food,  for  all  its  little 
needs.  In  her  nursery  a  woman  is  in  her  supreme 
element. 

How  the  children  as  they  grow  older  watch  and 
imitate  “  Mother.”  How  her  words,  her  looks,  her 
baby-teachings  inspire  and  control  her  little  ones  ! 
Unconsciously  perhaps,  she  is  instilling  in  those 
infants  every  possible  virtue  (or  the  contrary)  that 
will  influence  them  for  their  whole  lives.  The 
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mother,  if  she  is  an  ideal  woman,  will  teach  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  pray,  and  love  God,  and  love  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  to  be  honest,  just,  true,  and  brave  ;  and  she 
will  try  to  govern  her  own  spirits  and  temper  so  as 
to  show  her  young  and  tender  children,  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  example,  that  they  will  unconsciously  remember 
in  after-life. 

What  a  privilege  !  What  a  responsibility  ! 

I  am  picturing  to  you  a  perfect  mother  :  a  mother 
whose  one  aim  is  to  be  a  true  and  tender  wife,  and  a 
guide  and  help  and  example  to  her  family. 

After  babyhood  the  children  begin  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  frequently  as  their  minds  expand  there 
comes  a  difficulty  and  a  contention  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  parents  and  teachers.  It  must  be  so 
with  enquiring  minds,  but  here  comes  the  wise  and 
patient  mother,  who  literally  “  bears  all  things,  be¬ 
lieves  all  things,  endures  all  things  ”  and  with  her 
gentle,  untiring  devotion  tries  to  instil  into  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  the  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  a 
desire  for  all  that  is  good  and  noble. 

How  is  it  possible  to  under-estimate  this  wonder¬ 
ful  influence  ! 

I  was  talking  recently  to  a  middle-aged  lady, 
who  had  brought  up  most  of  her  family,  and  was 
looking  back  upon  a  life  of  infinite  care  and  pain. 
She  said  to  me  :  “  How  wonderful  is  the  amount  of 
toil  and  care  one  expends  upon  one’s  children  !  I 
am  parting  with  my  son  to  America  for  some  years, 
and  I  have  a  girl  lying  desperately  ill  at  the  present 
moment,  and  yet  I  have  to  go  about  with  a  smiling 
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face  so  as  to  help  my  husband  and  cheer  my  other 
children.  I  often  think  that  I  never  realized  till  now, 
the  devotion  of  my  own  Mother,  and  I  wish  I  had 
appreciated  all  she  did  for  me  when  she  was  alive.” 

Do  you  know  these  verses  ? 

“  She  never  found  fault  with  you — never  implied 
Your  wrong  by  her  right — yet  men  at  her  side 
Grew  nobler — girls  purer — as  through  the  whole  Town 
The  children  were  gladder  that  pulled  at  her  gown.” 

That  is  a  slight  description  of  a  womanly  woman. 

Have  you  never  thought  or  noticed  the  influence 
some  women  have  on  others  ?  They  have  only  to 
enter  a  room,  and  all  gossip  and  slander  and  tempers 
are  checked  ;  a  sweet,  comfortable  spirit  pervades 
their  homes,  and  the  “  law  of  kindness  is  in  their 
tongue.” 

These  women  are  perhaps  quietly  ruling  their 
own  homes  by  gentleness  and  firmness,  and  not  only 
do  their  husbands  and  children  love  and  respect 
them,  but  they  seem  to  command  respect  from  all 
whom  they  approach,  or  come  in  contact  with, 
either  at  home  or  in  Society. 

Fhis  influence:  Why  do  some  women  either 
ignore  it  or  throw  it  away  ?  I  want  to  convince  you 
all  that  you  have  each  been  given,  by  virtue  of  your 
womanhood,  a  far-reaching  and  noble  power,  and  I 
entreat  you  to  use  that  power  well  and  for  the  lasting 
good  of  your  family  and  children.  Make  your  homes 
— homes  of  “  Peace  and  Joy.”  Remember  that  your 
influence,  whatever  it  is,  bad  or  good,  is  an  enor- 
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mous  influence,  extending  for  generations,  and, 
dear  mothers,  do  not  abuse  your  influence.  Teach 
your  girls  that  they  have  a  wonderful  power 
for  good  among  the  men  and  girls  they  meet,  and 
set  them  a  good  example  of  how  to  use  that  power. 
This  Mothers’  Union  is  planned  to  raise  the  Standard 
of  Motherhood,  and  how  are  we  helping  to  raise  the 
Standard  ? 

For  one  thing,  I  should  like  to  ask  all  mothers  who 
are  here,  to  teach  their  young  people  to  like  good, 
healthy  books,  not  the  wretched  novels  which  really 
suggest  immorality  and  paint  it  in  brilliant  colours  ; 
but  try  to  make  them  form  their  tastes  by  read¬ 
ing  good  books.  If  you  must  take  them  to  enter¬ 
tainments,  be  sure  the  plays  they  see  are  of  good 
report ;  and  raise  their  taste  by  showing  them  and 
speaking  of  things  that  are  true  and  honest.  If  once 
their  taste  is  raised,  they  will  not  enjoy  or  wish  to 
see  vulgar  plays  or  entertainments  afterwards,  or 
read  disgusting  literature. 

Wonderful  it  is  to  read  what  Napoleon  the  Great 
said  of  his  Mother.  “  It  is  to  my  Mother  and  to  the 
principles  she  instilled  into  me  that  I  owe  my  for¬ 
tune  and  all  the  good  I  have  done.”  And  Miller 
writes  of  a  woman  who  had  a  gift  of  love  and  a  won¬ 
derful  power  to  make  home  sweet : 

“  This  sad  old  Earth’s  a  brighter  place 
All  for  the  sunshine  of  her  face. 

Her  very  smile  a  blessing  throws, 

And  hearts  are  happier  where  she  goes, 

A  gentle  clear-eyed  messenger. 

Go  whisper  love — Thank  God  for  her.” 
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So  you  see  how  much  woman’s  influence  is  all-impor¬ 
tant  in  home  life. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  remarks :  “  It  is  out  of 

pure  homes  ruled  in  rectitude,  honour,  and  unselfish 
love,  that  will  come  the  men  fit  to  sustain  the  honour 
of  England.” 

And  we  women  guide  the  home  ! 

Think  of  that,  dear  mothers.  We  who  are  here 
to-day  are  guiding  our  homes ;  so  remember  each  day 
to  pray  for  strength  to  do  our  home  duties  as  in 
God’s  sight,  and  with  God’s  Hands  strengthening 
us  in  our  daily  need.  How  sorely  we  need  his  guid¬ 
ance  ! 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Sarah  Grand’s  books, 
which  describes  an  ideal  wife :  “  He  had  seen  his 

wife  growing  in  grace  and  refinement  year  by  year, 
a  high-principled  woman,  devoted  to  duty,  doing 
all  things  decently  and  in  order  that  it  fell  to  her 
lot  to  do :  seeing  to  it  that  the  qualities — such  as 
sincerity,  kindliness,  courtesy — which  make  for 
beauty  in  life,  should  everywhere  be  in  evidence 
about  her.  Her  rule  was  of  the  simplest,  the  gent¬ 
lest,  but  it  was  the  rule  of  right,  and  those  that  came 
under  it  and  would  have  resisted  it  found  it  inflex¬ 
ible.  .  .  .” 

I  have  also  read  these  words :  “  Others  are  affected 
by  what  I  am,  and  say,  and  do.  And  these  others 
have  also  their  sphere  of  influence  :  so  that  a  single 
act  of  mine  may  spread  in  widening  circles  through 
a  nation  or  humanity.” 

It  is  also  said  :  “  The  doors  of  our  souls  are  open 
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on  others.  Simply  to  be  in  this  world  whatever  you 
are  is  to  exert  an  influence — an  influence  too  com¬ 
pared  with  which  mere  language  and  persuasion  are 
feeble.” 

“  To  our  children,  our  servants,  our  friends — to 
each  and  all — every  day,  and  all  day  long,  we  are 
distributing  that  which  is  best  or  worst  in  existence 
— influence — with  every  word,  with  every  look,  with 
every  gesture,  something  is  given  or  withheld  of 
great  importance.” 

It  has  been  truly  said  :  “  Men  will  always  be  what 
women  make  them.”  So  great  is  women’s  influence 
on  them  in  early  years,  and  in  manhood  especially. 

There  are  women  crying  for  the  vote  without 
which  they  think  they  have  no  influence — but  be¬ 
lieve  me,  if  mothers  in  past  generations  and  in  the 
present  generation  had  taught  their  boys  that  it  is 
great  and  manly  to  protect  all  girls  and  women,  and 
had  thereby  raised  the  standard  of  courtesy  and  a 
sense  of  protection  to  the  feebler  sex,  this  world 
would  now  be  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  is. 
Also  if  the  mothers  had  all  trained  their  daughters 
in  the  art  of  Motherliness,  of  purity  and  Christian 
living,  there  would  be  better  and  more  happy 
homes  than  exist  at  the  present  day.  Let  us  be  up 
and  doing  !  We  cannot  undo  the  irrevocable  past, 
but  we  can  create  a  wonderful  future,  possibly  a 
future  each  of  us  may  never  live  to  see,  but  which 
will  show  itself  along  the  years  in  our  children’s 
children.  There  is  a  promise  which  we  all  know 
well,  contained  in  the  Second  Commandment.  God 
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says :  “  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God . . . 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me, 
and  keep  my  commandments  ” — and  why  can  we  not 
feel  that  this  promise  and  blessing  will  follow  in  due 
course,  when  we  have  set  our  hearts  and  minds  to 
teach  God’s  Commandments  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren  ? 

Let  me  repeat  once  more :  This  Influence  is 
vouchsafed  to  us  women  !  What  a  privilege  !  what 
a  joy  ! 

Don’t  be  disheartened  at  apparent  or  momen¬ 
tary  failure.  Put  fresh  heart  into  your  daily  lives 
and  work,  and  feel  confident  each  day  that  your 
work  is  accepted  by  God,  and  remember  the  words 
of  David :  “  The  generation  of  the  upright  shall 
be  blessed  ”  (Ps.  cxn.  2). 


Home  Duties  First 

HE  child  is  the  father  of  the  man.” 
This  is  a  very  old  and  well-known 
saying,  but  how  seldom  it  is  thought 
about  by  parents  when  they  first 
see  their  little  ones  beginning  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop.  It  is  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  a  child’s  life 
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that  its  future  is  being  created,  and  the  importance 
of  those  first  early  years  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated 
when  we  consider  this  point.  If  you  see  a  child 
reaching  the  school  age,  you  naturally  begin  to  spec¬ 
ulate  whether  he  is  prepared  and  equipped,  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally,  for  leaving  home  ;  and  probably, 
if  you  look  back  to  his  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life, 
you  will  notice  what  training  has  either  fitted  or  un¬ 
fitted  him  for  his  place  in  school.  Then,  if  you 
wait  a  few  years  and  are  arranging  to  send  him  either 
to  college  or  out  into  the  world,  the  same  question 
has  to  be  faced.  Is  he  prepared  and  ready  for  this 
future  work,  or  is  he  not  ?  The  answer  will  lie  in  the 
preparation  given  to  him  at  school  and  home. 

Then  we  wait  a  few  more  years,  and  when  the  boy 
has  grown  to  manhood,  the  same  question  (only  in 
its  last  stages)  must  now  be  asked — for  what  work  in 
life  is  the  man  fitted  ?  The  whole  of  a  man  or  wo¬ 
man’s  future  is  evolved  out  of  the  early  training  he 
or  she  has  received,  and  the  development  of  charac¬ 
ter  follows  training. 

Therefore  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  any 
longer  to  the  solemnity  of  the  parents’  responsibility. 
First  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  home  that  touches 
and  enshrines  the  infant  and  the  child,  then  follow 
the  companions  that  surround  him,  later  on  the 
work  that  interests  him  and  develops  him  mentally 
and  physically.  The  example  of  parents  is  one  of 
the  main  forces  that  guide  the  infant  and  the  child, 
the  boy  and  the  man :  and  who  can  say  whither 
that  example  may  lead  him  ? 
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I  once  read  a  pathetic  story  about  a  mother  who 
found  everything  a  trouble  and  often  said  that  she 
had  no  time  for  her  children — no  time  to  love  them, 
no  time  to  play  with  them,  no  time  to  be  a  com¬ 
panion  to  them — until  the  children  fell  away  from 
home  and  found  their  own  lives  apart  from  their 
parents.  Then,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  parents 
realized  all  the  blessings  and  happiness  they  had 
lost,  and  which  they  could  never  regain  ;  for  the 
children  no  longer  formed  part  of  the  home  life 
and  they  were  friends  of  others,  and  not  of  their 
parents.  And  lastly  they  grew  up  without  the 
natural  loving  ties  that  make  home  happy  and 
beautiful. 

A  very  anxious  mother  once  said  to  me :  “  It  is 

all  very  well  to  talk  to  me  of  my  responsibilities,  but 
if  the  Mothers’  Union  only  knew  how  deeply  I  feel 
them,  and  how  frightened  I  am  when  I  think  of  the 
possible  mistakes  I  make,  they  would  be  more  sym¬ 
pathetic,  both  to  me  and  others.”  If  there  were 
more  mothers  like  my  friend  there  would  be  little 
need  to  remind  them  of  their  need  for  action  in  the 
bringing  up  of  their  families :  but  alas  !  we  find 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  the  result  of  injudi¬ 
cious  sowing  is  often  forgotten  in  the  hurry  and 
scurry  of  life,  until  years  pass  by  and  the  harvest  is 
ready  for  reaping. 

One  of  the  saddest  experiences  for  any  parent,  is 
the  reproach  by  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
in  later  life,  when  looking  back  on  their  neglected 
childhood  they  say :  “  Why  did  you  not  train  me  ? 
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— why  did  you  not  warn  me  ? — why  did  you  not 
advise  me  ?  ”  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parents 
have  earnestly  striven  to  do  their  best  conscien¬ 
tiously,  (we  can  quote  Miller’s  words)  “  none  of 
their  strivings  and  efforts  and  longings  have  really 
failed,  nothing  done  for  Christ  ever  fails,  some  day 
we  shall  find  the  things  we  have  sincerely  tried  to  do 
standing  amid  heaven’s  finished  achievements.” 

Some  of  the  difficulties  a  wife  and  mother  has 
often  to  meet,  are  “  conflicting  duties.”  The  puzzle 
frequently  confronts  them — which  am  I  to  do  ? 
Shall  I  leave  my  children  or  my  husband  or  philan¬ 
thropy  ? 

A  mother’s  life  is  so  full,  and  in  her  eagerness  to 
do  her  duty  she  often  takes  up  more  duties  than  she 
has  strength  or  time  for,  and  then  comes  the  inevit¬ 
able  strain  on  the  nerves,  and  the  final  question, 
which  shall  I  neglect  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
duty  ?  Each  must  judge  for  herself,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  woman’s  first  duty  is  to  her  husband  and 
her  second  duty  to  her  children  ;  and  her  duty  to 
her  neighbours,  friends,  and  the  poor  around,  should 
be  tempered  by  reason  and  common  sense.  Some 
women  are  so  physically  strong  that  they  appear  to 
need  no  rest,  and  so  quick  in  their  movements  that 
they  can  do  three  times  as  much  as  others,  but  the 
danger  lies  in  the  weaker  woman  trying  to  emulate 
her  strong  sister,  and  in  her  breaking  down  over 
the  exaggerated  sense  of  duties  outside  her  home 
circle. 

This  is  such  a  busy,  bustling  age,  and  the  question 
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is  being  asked  constantly :  “  What  are  you  doing  ? 

— are  you  taking  up  politics  ? — or  hospital  work  ? 
— or  committees  ? — or  speaking  in  public  ?  ”  and 
most  women  eager  to  compete  in  the  rush  of  life 
frequently  put  home  work  aside,  to  take  up  the  out¬ 
side  work  that  excites  their  nervous  temperament. 
It  is  often  much  harder  to  sit  still  and  do  the  homely 
things  of  life  bravely  and  cheerfully,  than  to  strive 
after  the  notoriety  of  public  life  and  work. 

I  have  heard  a  mother  complain  that  when  the 
nurse  goes  out  she  has  to  take  her  children  herself 
for  a  whole  day  !  But  think  what  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  should  be  for  throwing  the  mother 
entirely  alone  with  her  child  or  children,  so  that  she 
can  observe  and  learn  the  child’s  true  wants  and 
character.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  benefit  to  the 
child,  and  what  a  tie  it  makes  between  mother  and 
little  one — to  be  dependent  on  each  other — and  it 
is  for  such  a  short  time  after  all. 

Before  closing  this  address,  I  should  like  to  give 
you  a  description  of  a  wonderful  woman  whose  name 
has  been  much  before  the  public  as  a  philanthropist 
— I  am  speaking  of  Mrs.  Hill,  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Octavia  Hill  : 

“  She  seldom  gave  a  distinct  order,  or  made  a  rule, 
but  her  children  felt  that  she  lived  continually  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  that  in  her  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  goodness,  and  moral  beauty  was  a 
delight  to  her  in  the  same  way  that  outward  beauty 
is  to  so  many  people. 
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“  She  was  ardent  and  yet  so  serene  that  to  come 
into  her  room  was  like  entering  a  haven  of  peace, 
where  evil  and  bitterness  could  not  live.  Her  chil¬ 
dren  also  learned  from  early  infancy,  from  her  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  that  if  a  thing  was  right  it  must  be 
done,  and  there  ceased  to  be  any  question  about  it, 
and  how  great  a  help  that  feeling  is  to  timid  natures 
or  weak  wills,  only  those  know  who  have  experienced 
it.” 


I  feel  that  to  read  the  lives  of  good  women  is  a 
distinct  help  in  one’s  own  daily  life  :  what  they  have 
faced  we  can  face,  and  the  feeling  that  others  have 
gone  triumphantly  through  the  same  difficulties  as 
ourselves  is  certainly  a  source  from  which  we  can 
imbibe  fresh  courage.  None  of  our  difficulties  are 
new — they  have  beset  every  previous  generation — 
only  I  think  we  can  learn  more  than  our  own  parents 
could,  as  there  is  so  much  more  helpful  literature 
before  us  :  and  surely  this  wonderful  Mothers’ 
Union  is  an  immense  force  and  power  to  us. 
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VII 

Duty  and  Responsibility 

A  T  a  time  like  this  in  the  world’s  history, 
the  advantage  of  united  effort  to  bind 

r — %  women  together  in  a  common  cause,  is 
jL  JL-  more  widely  felt  than  ever.  This  is  the 
aim  of  the  Mothers’  Union.  It  is  a  wonderful 
organization  for  helping  on  the  education,  religious 
and  moral,  of  the  whole  nation :  and  I  feel  we  are 
all  units,  in  a  very  important  work,  which  is  spread¬ 
ing  to  nearly  every  land  where  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  aims  of  this  Union  : 

1st.  To  uphold  the  Sanctity  of  Marriage. 

2nd.  To  awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
Mothers  and  others  having  the  care  of 
children. 

3rd.  To  organize  in  every  place  a  band  of 
Mothers  who  will  unite  in  Prayer. 

Does  it  not  strike  you,  that  this  gives  a  wonderful 
sense  of  power  to  us  mothers,  when  we  come  to 
realize  the  far-reaching  influences  that  are  thus 
called  into  immediate  play  ?  The  first,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all,  is  the  strengthening  of  the  mar- 
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riage  tie,  without  which  tie,  no  home  can  really  be 
called  a  home,  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  of  the 
word.  “  It  is  out  of  pure  homes,”  says  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  “  ruled  in  rectitude,  honour,  and  unsel¬ 
fish  love,  that  will  come  the  men  fit  to  sustain  the 
honour  of  England.” 

How  can  there  be  honour  and  unselfish  love  with¬ 
out  a  sanctified  home,  without  a  mother’s  true 
devotion,  and  without  faithful  marriage  ?  There¬ 
fore  we  women  who  exert  so  much  influence  in  our 
own  neighbourhoods  and  in  Society  should  band 
ourselves  together,  and  protect  that  Society — the 
honour  of  our  own  precious  homes. 

Then  we  come  to  the  second  aim  of  the  Union — 
the  great  responsibility  of  mothers  and  others  having 
the  care  of  children  and  young  people. 

This  is  an  enormously  wide  subject  and  it  would 
take  a  far  cleverer  and  better-informed  person  than 
myself  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

I  wonder  if  each  of  us  really  feels  the  significance 
of  the  word  “  responsibility  ”  ? 

It  seems  to  me  to  mean  something  that  has  been 
given  into  our  own  hands,  something  that  no  one 
else  can  possibly  take  up  in  our  place.  When  I  was 
asked  whether  I  speak  only  to  working  mothers,  my 
reply  was  :  “  All  women  who  are  mothers  are  work¬ 
ing  mothers  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  no 
mother  could  depute  her  own  duties  to  any  one  else 
if  she  really  felt  the  responsibility  that  was  entrusted 
to  her.” 


DUTY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 


“  Duty  ”  and  “  Responsibility  ” — both  these 
words  seem  to  be  bound  together,  when  we  look  at 
a  woman’s  home  life.  First  there  is  her  household  to 
attend  to — very  irksome  at  times  as  we  all  know. 
Then  if  she  has  children  their  daily  lives  have  to  be 
arranged  and  attended  to,  with  a  clear  aim  as  to  how 
their  precious  day  is  to  be  spent.  Then  there  are 
duties  to  her  neighbourhood  and  Society :  and  a 
vast  responsibility  rests  upon  her,  when  we  think  of 
her  influence  in  the  kitchen,  the  nursery,  the  school¬ 
room,  the  village,  on  the  friends  she  meets,  and  last, 
but  really  first,  her  immense  influence  on  her 
husband. 

I  want  to  quote  a  few  words  which  Mrs.  Sumner 
has  said  in  one  of  her  recent  addresses : 

“  The  most  powerful  person  on  earth  is  the 
Mother.  The  greatest  power  given  is  that  which 
God  gives  to  a  mother  if  only  she  will  use  it ;  but  if 
she  flies  about  the  world  amusing  only  herself  and 
leaves  her  children  to  nurses  and  governesses,  then 
you  know  the  character  is  left  to  be  framed  any¬ 
how. 

“  There  is  a  call  to  every  English  woman  to  turn 
away  from  the  rush  of  life  to  the  true  duties  and 
teaching  of  the  home  for  the  future  race.” 

With  a  very  full  life,  and  as  I  maintain  a  deeply 
interesting  life  of  this  kind,  I  don’t  know  exactly 
where  leisure  and  pleasure  (so  called)  come  in, 
except  where  the  carrying  out  of  all  these  duties 
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brings  pleasure  and  compensation  in  their  train  ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  no  happiness  follows 
neglected  duties  and  home  responsibilities. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than 
point  out  the  lines  on  which  our  Mothers’  Union  is 
framed.  Mothers  know  their  own  lives  and  the 
difficulties  which  surround  them,  and  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  preach  a  sermon  or  teach  what  you  already 
know  a  very  great  deal  better  than  I  do. 

I  am  quite  sure  of  this  :  “  that  whatever  we  sow 
we  shall  reap  ” — and  that  therefore  it  greatly  be¬ 
hoves  us  mothers  to  be  very  careful  what  seed  we 
are  putting  into  our  home  ground,  what  example, 
what  influence. 

Again  I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  words  from  a 
speech  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  He  says :  “  We 
need  to  fight  against  those  tendencies  which  weaken 
home  ties  and  relax  home  affections.  On  the  side 
of  pleasure  we  ought  to  introduce  a  more  fastidious 
and  elevated  taste,  checking  the  passionate  love  of 
continual  excitement  which  seeks  sensational  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  outside  the  home.” 

Many  of  us  have  heard  it  suggested  that  we  should 
be  extremely  careful  what  books  we  read,  and  leave 
about  upon  our  tables.  The  importance  of  this  is 
enormous.  I  do  not  say  that  we  mothers  ought  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  kind  of  literature  which  is  being 
widely  spread :  indeed  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  know  about  it  and  therefore  should 
be  forewarned  and  guarded,  and  able  to  keep  un¬ 
desirable  books  away  from  the  young  people.  There 
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is  such  a  mass  of  beautiful  literature  in  the  world, 
and  if  our  young  people  have  been  trained  to  ad¬ 
mire  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble,  they  will  prefer 
clean-minded  books,  and  books  written  by  really 
good  authors. 

Again  with  regard  to  plays,  the  same  thing  ap¬ 
plies.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  has  such  a 
penetrating  effect  upon  young  people  as  a  strongly 
written  play,  and  it  has  therefore  an  enormous  in¬ 
fluence  on  young  lives  for  good  or  ill.  Any  play  or 
book  where  the  Sanctity  of  Marriage  is  ridiculed  and 
sin  made  charming  and  seductive  is  poison  of  a  truly 
abominable  kind. 

These  are  matters  for  reflexion,  but  there  is 
another  matter  which  requires  some  care  and  tact. 

I  allude  to  the  conversation  of  parents  before 
their  children,  and  also  before  their  servants.  We 
all  remember  the  beautiful  text  “  Whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  ” — and  let  us  add  talk — 
“  on  these  things.”  It  is  not  possible  to  have  too 
high  a  standard. 

When  we  realize  the  enormous  possibilities  of  an 
educated  woman’s  influence  in  her  own  sphere,  we 
can  only  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  used  to  help 
others  for  good.  The  children  look  to  their  mother  : 
the  servants  and  employees  all  know  how  a  house  is 
conducted  and  on  what  principles :  so  one  feels  that 
the  standard  of  home  life  cannot  be  fixed  too  high. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  attain  a  very  lofty  one,  but 
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let  our  ideals  be  high,  and  let  us  strive  to  carry  them 
out  to  the  best  of  the  power  that  has  been  given  us. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  aim  of  the  Mothers’ 
Union. 

We  are  a  Prayer  Union,  and  we  are  asked  to  use 
every  day  or  nearly  every  day  the  prayer  with  which 
we  open  our  meetings.  This  prayer  begins  with  a 
request  that  God  will  fill  us  all  with  his  Holy  Spirit  ; 
that  he  will  thereby  enable  us  to  hate  sin,  in  thought 
and  word  and  deed  ;  that  he  will  help  us  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  wives  and  loving  mothers,  and  that  he  will  teach 
us  to  train  the  young  for  heaven. 

We  pray  that  our  homes  may  be  homes  of  peace 
and  joy,  and  that  we  all  may  finally  reach  heaven  by 
God’s  Grace. 

It  is  a  simple  prayer,  but  it  unites  us  wonderfully, 
and  makes  our  Union  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  only 
in  words  but  in  deeds — a  great  “  Prayer  Union.” 
What  a  beautiful  thought  it  is,  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  mothers  meet  together  daily  before 
God’s  Throne,  praying  the  same  words,  and  placing 
before  him  their  own  particular  troubles  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  am  sure  a  very  great  blessing  will  follow 
those  who  determine  with  God’s  grace  and  help 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  guidance  of  their  own 
homes,  and  help  others  by  their  example  and 
influence  to  do  the  same. 

I  read  this  passage  some  time  ago : 

“  Speaking  of  home  life  ” — says  the  writer — “  it 
takes  time  and  most  patient  love  to  bring  all  into 
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sweet  harmony.  But  if  the  wife  and  mother,  the 
real  home-maker,  has  learned  the  blessed  lesson  of 
quietness,  her  life  is  one  calm,  clear,  true  song,  which 
never  falters  and  which  brings  all  the  other  lives 
little  by  little  up  to  its  gentle  key  until  at  last 
the  life  of  the  home  is  indeed  a  sweet  song  of 
love.” 

And  further  on  the  writer  adds : 

“  In  all  departments  of  life  it  is  the  quiet  forces 
that  effect  most.” 

This  is  just  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  wishing  to  share  in  the  work  of  the 
Mothers’  Union,  and  yet  hardly  know  how  to 
begin. 

And  the  writer  continues  : 

“  It  is  in  the  every  day  of  life  that  nearly  all  the 
world’s  best  work  is  done. 

“  The  tall  mountain-peaks  lift  glittering  crests 
into  the  clouds,  but  it  is  in  the  valleys  and  broad 
plains  that  the  harvests  grow  and  the  fruits  ripen  on 
which  the  millions  of  the  earth  feed  their  hunger. 
So  it  is  not  from  the  few  conspicuous  deeds  of  life 
that  the  blessings  chiefly  come  which  make  the  world 
better,  sweeter,  and  happier,  but  from  the  countless 
lowly  ministries  of  the  every  days,  and  the  little 
faithfulnesses  that  fill  long  years.” 

Surely  these  are  charming  words  to  help  each 
mother  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  she  moves ! 
Nothing  is  really  lost  of  her  daily  ministrations,  and 
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in  the  far  future  she  will  doubtless  live  to  see  the 
fruits  of  her  devoted  life  in  the  joy  of  a  sanctified 
home  and  family. 

Before  closing  this  address,  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  few  words  from  well-known  authors. 

Rousseau  says : 

“  Men  will  always  be  what  women  make  them : 
if  then  you  would  have  men  great  and  virtuous, 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  women  what  greatness 
and  virtue  are.” 

Stopford  Brooke  says : 

“  As  long  as  the  women  of  England  refuse  to 
guide  and  inspire,  as  long  as  they  forget  their  nature 
and  think  of  pleasure  instead  of  blessing — so  long 
will  men,  as  they  have  ever  done,  take  the  impulse  of 
their  lives  from  them  and  do  nothing  chivalrous, 
nothing  really  self-sacrificing,  nothing  very  noble 
and  persistent  for  the  blessing  of  the  world. 

“  The  regeneration  of  Society  is  in  the  power  of 
the  woman  and  she  turns  away  from  it. 

“  All  future  English  generations  might  call  her 
blessed  and  she  prefers  to  be  called  fashionable  !  ” 

And  Condor^et  says : 

“  If  the  history  of  Women  was  written  it  would 
be  the  history  of  the  World.” 


PLAID SPEAKING 


VIII 

Plain  Speaking 

WHEN  we  think  of  “  Plain  Speaking  ”  we 
naturally  associate  the  words  with 
something  rather  grotesque  and  cer¬ 
tainly  disagreeable.  I  can  hear  the 
remark  which  is  often  made  :  “  How  very  tiresome 

they  are  with  their  plain  speaking,  so  tactless  and 
so  exacting.  I  could  not  live  with  such  people.” 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  now  upon  the  question  of 
speaking  plainly  without  giving  offence,  and  yet 
speaking  direct  to  the  heart.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  with  mothers  and  those  having  the  care 
of  children,  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  speak 
very  plainly  and  directly.  And  how  are  they  to  do  it  ? 

My  own  opinion  is  that  you  cannot  begin  too 
young  to  teach  children  slowly  and  distinctly  those 
good  manners  and  habits  which  are  so  necessary  for 
them  to  acquire  in  early  life.  With  very  small  chil¬ 
dren  one  cannot  speak  too  clearly  and  too  plainly  of 
the  things  of  everyday  life.  And  when,  as  time  goes 
on,  the  child  develops  into  adult  age,  the  mother 
can  continue  to  teach  in  quiet,  plain  language  those 
lessons  of  modesty,  self-restraint,  courtesy,  and 
obligation  to  society,  that  were  begun  in  very  early 
childhood. 
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From  our  own  difficulties  we  learn  the  points  of 
failure  and  success,  and  I  know  that  a  mother’s  im¬ 
mense  influence  begins  extraordinarily  soon,  so  that 
it  is  a  pity  when  she  puts  off  her  “  Plain  Speaking  ” 
till  too  late,  when  it  may  be  both  resented  and 
repudiated. 

The  first  acquirement  a  mother  should  learn  is 
“  tact,”  which  in  my  opinion  means  throwing  oneself 
completely  into  the  feelings  of  others — of  the  child, 
the  boy  or  girl,  and  the  young  man  or  woman — in 
fact  becoming  the  one  or  the  other  for  the  time 
being  and  trying  to  see  with  their  eyes  and  to  hear 
with  their  ears. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  with  regard  to  education  and  training  is  to 
obtain  absolute  confidence  and  truth,  without  which 
there  is  no  chance  of  success  in  later  years.  The 
word  spoken  must  be  just  and  true  and  kind,  not  half 
true  and  not  wholly  kind.  This  confidence  may  be 
the  link  which  as  years  go  on  will  enable  a  mother  to 
say  many  things  to  her  young  people,  that  will  build 
up  their  character,  and  strengthen  and  protect  them 
in  life’s  journey.  I  feel  sure  that  children  are  gen¬ 
erally  very  shy  of  asking  questions  which  they  feel 
their  parents  or  teachers  may  laugh  at,  and  a  little 
gentle  answer  like  this :  “  Ask  me  that  question 
when  I  come  to  you  at  night,  and  we  will  talk  it 
over  quietly  alone  together,”  might  help  the  child 
instead  of  discouraging  it,  and  open  up  a  field  of 
opportunity  for  talking  over  the  problems  of  life. 

This  is  an  age  of  much  independence  and  liberty, 
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and  therefore  the  young,  as  they  throw  off  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  elders,  will  have  to  be  trained  and 
taught  how  to  protect  and  guard  themselves.  I  am 
not  only  talking  of  the  care  of  girls ;  I  have  had 
myself  a  family  of  boys  and  girls,  and  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  must  arm  and  train  and  teach  our 
boys  to  protect  themselves  from  evil  as  much  as  our 
daughters. 

How  sad  it  is  to  hear  it  said  :  “  I  was  never  taught 
what  to  avoid  and  how  to  control  myself.”  Whose 
fault  would  that  be  ?  Surely  the  fault  of  the 
parents,  who  should  have  trained  their  young  people 
early  in  all  these  virtues,  and  pointed  out  the  inevit¬ 
able  dangers  around  their  paths.  How  truly  valu¬ 
able  is  the  wise  word  in  season,  spoken  in  the  kindly 
spirit  of  love,  at  the  right  time  !  How  often  may  a 
kind  word  of  advice,  plainly  put,  save  a  young  life 
from  a  great  fall  into  sin. 

Looking  back  across  a  very  wide  vista  of  years,  I 
daresay  some  of  us  can  well  recall  a  few  terse  sen¬ 
tences  spoken  to  us,  which  made  deep  impression 
as  time  went  on.  We  may  have  partly  resented 
them  when  spoken,  but  I  am  confident  that  many 
little  wise  suggestions  from  our  parents  bore  fruits 
in  after-days,  and  probably  prevented  us  from 
falling  into  dangerous  pitfalls,  all  unknown  to  us  ! 

I  am  not  now  suggesting  fault-finding  or  nagging 
or  sermonettes — none  of  these  encourage  the  young. 
There  is  a  far  more  helpful  way,  namely  clear  and 
plain  speaking  when  opportunity  offers  itself,  and 
when  the  right  moment  comes.  “  That  precious 
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word  in  season,”  what  wonders  may  it  not  accom¬ 
plish  ? 

I  have  read  the  story  of  a  young  girl  just  emerging 
into  her  teens,  who  was  nearly  beguiled  into  desper¬ 
ate  evil,  when  she  suddenly  remembered  the  words 
her  mother  had  said  to  her :  “  Don’t  ever  speak  or 
go  about  with  strangers.”  In  a  moment  the  girl 
saved  herself,  and  the  temptress  had  no  power  over 
her. 

In  the  present  day  when  much  evil  lies  around  the 
paths  of  young  girls,  when  temptation  of  every  kind 
in  luring  guise,  perhaps  masquerading  in  philan¬ 
thropic  form,  may  meet  a  girl  walking  alone,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  plain  speaking  should  be  one’s 
supreme  duty  on  certain  occasions.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  most  women  shrink  from  more  than  speaking  on 
moral  questions,  but  when  the  whole  life  and  fate  of 
the  young  is  menaced,  how  dare  one  not  face  one’s 
duty  bravely  ? 

There  are  many  booklets  now  published,  dealing 
with  the  facts  of  life,  to  help  teachers  and  others  to 
speak  on  these  questions,  but  I  myself  believe  that 
any  earnest  and  modest  mother  can  put  her  own 
words  to  her  own  child  almost  better  than  any 
stranger  can,  especially  if  from  the  first  she  has  been 
her  own  child’s  confidante  and  friend. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  plain  speaking, 
I  should  like  to  give  a  hint  to  mothers  with  young 
families,  and  that  hint  is :  give  them  employment, 
don’t  let  them  drift  and  idle  away  their  time ;  give 
them  interests ;  let  them  do  something  if  possible 
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with  their  hands.  Let  them  have  a  hobby.  I  know 
sometimes  this  is  distasteful  and  most  inconvenient 
in  small  homes  and  little  rooms,  but  it  is  worth  while. 
Teach  your  girls  to  do  something  they  like — needle¬ 
work,  crochet,  knitting,  collecting  something — and 
teach  the  boys  to  use  their  fingers  or  collect  some¬ 
thing  too,  it  may  be  beetles  or  insects  or  possibly  a 
tiresome  thing,  but  it  will  keep  them  out  of  mischief 
and  occupy  their  minds,  which  is  so  essential  for  the 
young.  Don’t  say  “  don’t  ”  too  often  and  prevent 
them  from  indulging  in  a  hobby.  Teach  them,  I 
say  again,  to  use  their  hands ,  so  that  in  after-life  they 
may  take  up  cooking,  sewing,  carpentry,  garden¬ 
ing,  housework,  and  be  ready  when  occasion  offers 
to  be  useful  members  of  the  Community. 

Miss  Isabel  Marris  says  :  “  Let  the  children  have 
plenty  of  wholesome  pleasure,  but  see  that  they 
give  pleasure  and  help  in  their  turn.”  So  speak 
plainly  and  kindly  to  them  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  on  the  others  with  which  we  have  been  dealing. 
It  is  so  right  that  children  should  learn  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  others  and  not  always  to  take  everything, 
and  they  should  help  those  younger  than  them¬ 
selves,  and  elderly  people  in  particular.  Speak  plainly 
but  always  kindly  and  always  softly  to  young  people, 
and  they  in  their  turn  will  certainly  rise  to  the  wise 
and  tender  teachings  of  their  parents  and  those 
under  whose  care  they  are  brought  up. 
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IX 

Teaching  Ourselves 


I  FEAR  I  am  now  going  to  repeat  a  good  deal 
of  what  has  already  been  said  in  a  far  clearer 
and  more  effective  way  by  others  ;  but  when 
I  look  back  on  life,  and  wonder  what  I 
should  have  liked  said  to  me  as  a  young  woman 
and  a  young  mother,  I  try  to  put  myself  as 
it  were  in  the  places  of  some  of  you.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  say  what  would  be  helpful 
to  myself  if  I  were  going  to  begin  my  life  once 
again. 

I  remember,  first  of  all,  that  I  did  not  like  advice  ! 
And  in  many  ways  I  thought  I  knew  quite  as  well 
or  better  than  my  elders,  but  I  think  if  they  had 
said  to  me  then  “  Train  yourself :  everything  you 
learn,  everything  you  educate  yourself  for,  will  help 
you  in  your  married  life,”  I  might  have  taken  the 
hint  and  profited  more  from  it.  As  one  grows  older, 
and  more  children  appear  on  the  scene,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  read,  or  give  time  to  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  any  sort.  To  bring  up  her  children  well  a 
mother  ought  to  interest  herself  in  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  various  interests  of  her  little  ones.  We 
all  know  that  no  two  children  are  the  least  alike,  and 
we  have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  them  as  they  advance 
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from  stage  to  stage  and  from  one  class  to  another  in 
their  school  work. 

Now  as  we  should  probably  be  all  perfect  mothers 
if  we  had  all  had  perfect  training,  so  we  should 
strive  to  encourage  our  young  ones,  assuring  them 
that  in  whatever  state  of  life  they  may  be,  nothing 
they  learn,  hear,  or  do,  need  be  wasted.  Of  course 
all  immensely  depends  upon  the  ideal  home  life. 
One  pictures  to  one’s  self  such  a  beautiful  home 
which  is  in  all  ways  wholesome  to  grow  up  in — a 
place  of  cheerfulness,  love,  joy,  and  kindness.  I  do 
not  mean  over-kindness,  nor  over-indulgence,  but  a 
home  where  the  Father  and  Mother  work  together 
with  one  common  interest  in  their  children,  where 
no  hard  words  are  spoken  or  evil  tempers  shown; 
where  there  is  bearing  and  forbearing,  gentleness, 
pity,  self-denial,  hope,  and  courage.  I  am  sure  there 
are  very  many  homes  like  this,  could  we  but  see  them  ; 
but  alas  !  we  all  have  come  across  the  contrary — the 
miserable  homes,  where  neither  father  nor  mother 
really  work  together  ;  where  from  morning  to  night 
there  is  no  peace  or  joy  or  contentment ;  where 
voices  are  raised  high  and  where  evil  tempers  are 
constantly  shown.  How  can  one  expect  children  or 
young  people  to  be  trained  and  grow  up  in  such  an 
atmosphere  ?  It  is  like  expecting  plants  to  grow  up 
in  cold,  dark,  and  compressed  surroundings,  without 
air  and  sunlight,  for  Love  and  Peace  are  like  the 
shining  of  the  beautiful  Sun  on  our  poor  little  lives. 

I  hear  some  mothers  say :  “  It  is  all  so  difficult : 
Mothers’  Unions  seem  to  expect  perfection,  and 
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those  who  speak  know  little  how  each  of  us  lives,  and 
how  we  really  do  our  best  for  our  own  families,  and 
we  must  know  a  great  deal  better  about  our  own 
affairs  than  any  outsiders.”  Well,  of  course  you  do, 
but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  had  I  read  and  heard  half 
the  interesting  addresses  which  have  been  given  of 
late  years  to  the  mothers  belonging  to  these  Unions, 
they  would  have  helped  me  enormously  when  I  was 
young,  in  educating  and  bringing  up  my  own 
children. 

The  excellent  addresses  which  I  have  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  reading  in  the  Central  Report  of  the  Mothers’ 
Union  fill  me  with  the  greatest  admiration.  I  only 
wish  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  such  addresses 
years  ago  !  Canon  Lyttelton’s  book  “  Mothers  and 
Sons,”  and  Herbert  Spencer’s  on  Education,  are 
extremely  valuable :  they  give  such  useful  counsel, 
and  I  can  recommend  them  to  any  one  bringing  up 
young  boys,  as  they  are  full  of  everyday  suggestions, 
all  wisely  written  from  a  parent’s  point  of  view. 

One  great  difficulty  upon  tendering  advice  to 
mothers  is  that  they  are  without  exception  deeply 
sensitive  to  the  shortcomings  (which  they  much 
deplore  themselves)  in  their  own  families,  and  if 
they  imagine  others  have  noticed  them  they  very 
naturally  resent  any  touch  upon  the  vexed  question. 
I  do  not  myself  think  that  direct  advice  is  any  good. 

There  are  several  anecdotes  which  show  that  few 
mothers  brook  any  interference  or  even  warnings 
from  outsiders.  However,  we  will  return  to  my 
first  point. 
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Mothers,  arm  yourselves  !  You  will  find  that  as 
your  children  grow  older  you  will  need  “  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  ”  in  their  home  training,  and  I  would 
counsel  mothers  to  read,  consult,  and  learn  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  in  their  way  that  will  help  them 
to  meet  the  difficulties  that  are  rushing  upon  them. 

The  boys  will  ask  questions :  what  are  the  mothers 
to  say  ?  The  girls  will  prove  restless  and  difficult : 
what  line  will  the  mother  adopt  ?  Is  she  ready  with 
weapons  to  meet  these  sudden  emergencies  ?  These 
are  perfectly  certain  to  come  as  the  years  advance. 
If  the  mother  has  educated  herself  to  meet  the  new 
ideas  of  her  sons,  straight  from  College,  and  the 
still  more  startling  remarks  of  her  growing  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  battles  will  be  well-nigh  won.  She  must 
never  meet  these  outpourings  with  ridicule  or  con¬ 
tempt,  but  bear  with  them,  probe  them,  and  show 
her  sympathy  (although  not  always  agreement)  with 
the  new  lines  of  thought.  Every  era  has  had  its  new 
and  astonishing  ideas,  and  no  advance  would  ever  be 
made  if  these  were  always  crushed.  Mothers,  take 
them  up,  think  over  them,  talk  to  your  sons  and 
daughters  as  companions  and  friends,  and  it  is  won¬ 
derful  how  easily  the  whole  aspect  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  will  be  solved.  Do  not  fly  from  the  prob¬ 
lems,  work  them  out  with  God’s  help.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  our  mothers,  grandmothers, 
and  great-grandmothers,  many  generations  back, 
had  the  same  difficulties,  but  I  fancy  they  met 
them  very  differently  when  education  was  not 
at  such  a  pitch  as  it  is  now.  However,  when  we 
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read  the  lives  of  great  women  long  since  dead,  our 
imagination  is  greatly  stirred  by  the  descriptions 
given  of  their  own  self-training.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  many  others  lead  us  back  to 
centuries  long  ago,  and  teach  us  that  in  all  ages 
women  have  tried  to  improve  their  minds  in  order 
either  to  govern,  or  to  help  others. 

At  Mothers’  Union  meetings  we  sometimes  hear 
things  implied  which  make  us  long  to  say  that 
mothers  trained  their  children  equally  well  when 
there  were  no  Unions  of  any  kind  at  all,  and  that  it 
is  not  only  in  the  twentieth  century  that  perfection 
is  accomplished.  But  I  think  we  all  do  well  to  pause 
and  think  before  replying  too  hastily.  Yes,  there 
was  excellent  teaching  long  ago  ;  but  this  century 
has  opened  with  wider  experience  and  fresh  burdens 
and  fresh  discoveries,  so  that  education  and  training 
which  answered  years  ago  may  not  be  sufficient  now 
to  meet  the  wider  outlook  on  life.  And  we  must  all 
grasp  every  helping  hand  that  is  stretched  out  to  us, 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  overwhelming  require¬ 
ments  of  to-day. 

Mothers,  you  can  but  do  your  best,  and  I  am  sure 
you  are  straining  every  nerve  to  accomplish  the  well 
bringing  up  of  yourselves  and  children.  I  do  not 
fear  for  you  ; — I  fear  more  for  those  mothers  who  are 
apathetic,  lazy,  andself-absorbed,andz^o»nW/r0tt£/<?. 

The  brave,  cheerful,  noble  mother  has  probably 
already  done  her  duties  splendidly,  and  we  can  all 
learn  from  her  ourselves  and  look  to  her  for  strength 
and  advice  in  our  own  difficulties.  Don’t  let  us  be  too 
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proud  to  own  that  we  are  still  learners,  and  that  all 
the  helpful  hints  we  can  pick  up  here  and  there  will 
be  enormously  valuable  when  the  difficulties  come. 

Emerson  says :  “  Skill  to  do  comes  of  doing  ; 

knowledge  comes  by  eyes  always  open  and  working 
hands,  and  there  is  no  knowledge  that  is  not  power.” 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Asa  ?  When  he 
was  in  much  perplexity  and  anxious  to  do  only  the 
right  thing,  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  his  God  and 
said,  “  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee  to  help,  whether 
with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no  power  ” 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  II.). 

Therefore,  whether  we  have  many  and  great 
difficulties  or  no  power  whatever  of  our  own,  we 
may  copy  Asa,  and  lay  all  our  difficulties  before  God, 
who  answers  prayer,  and  who  will  never  send  us 
away  empty-handed. 


X 

Building  Up 

IT  has  been  said  that : 

“  This  is  an  age  of  worry,  excitement,  hurry, 
and  bustle,  over-work  and  over-seeking  both 
of  gain  and  pleasure.” 

How  true  this  appears  in  many  lives,  and  I  think 
the  constant  accounts  we  get  of  nerve-trouble  and 
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breaking-down  can  thus  be  easily  explained.  We  all 
feel  the  rush  of  life  more  or  less,  and  are  perplexed  in 
proportion. 

With  older  mothers  this  problem  has  constantly 
to  be  faced,  and  as  our  own  girlhood  begins  to  fade 
into  the  dim  shadowy  distance  of  time,  it  is  more 
puzzling  than  ever  for  us  to  know  how  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  our  own  young  people.  We  have  to 
try  to  put  ourselves  in  their  places,  and  to  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  judge  of  the  environment  into 
which  they  have  been  born  and  placed. 

I  think  it  would  be  wiser  for  us  all  to  take  counsel 
of  each  other  more  than  we  do,  and  to  talk  over  our 
separate  difficulties  with  the  younger  women  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  are  seeing  more  of  the  world 
possibly  than  we,  and  know  the  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties  they  themselves  have  lately  passed  through. 
I  only  hold  this  out  as  a  suggestion,  as  each  has 
difficulties  to  face  which  are  limited  entirely  to  her 
own  surroundings  and  upon  which  no  outsider  might 
be  able  to  advise. 

However,  I  myself  would  like  to  counsel  every 
mother  to  keep  “  an  open  mind.”  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  we  may  gather  help  to  ourselves  by  merely 
listening  to  and  sympathizing  with  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  of  our  neighbours. 

I  suppose  it  sounds  a  platitude  to  say  that  it  is 
the  “  daily  bread  upon  the  waters  ”  which  “  will 
return  to  us  one  day.”  I  mean  by  this,  that  our 
devotion  to  our  little  ones  in  early  childhood  is 
never  lost.  I  have  known  parents  who  have  said, 
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“  What  is  the  use  of  this  daily  self-sacrifice  ?  I  see 
no  result  in  my  children,  and  they  selfishly  take  all 
my  time  and  trouble — and  give  back  no  thanks.” 
Well,  I  would  like  to  say — “  wait  ” — and  again  I 
would  repeat — “  wait  ” — go  on  bravely  as  you  are 
doing — devote  what  time  and  thought  you  can  give 
daily  and  hourly — and  in  time — it  may  be  years — 
the  blessing  will  surely  come — and  the  result  may 
be  far  more  glorious  than  you  ever  dreamt  of. 
As  Miller  says :  “  Nearly  all  the  precious  things  of 
our  lives  are  made  sacred  by  their  cost,”  and  “  often¬ 
times  much  good  in  our  homes  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  past,  the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  suffering 
of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,”  and  I  may  well  add — 
from  the  patience  and  devotion  of  a  long  line  of 
noble  mothers. 

I  was  myself  talking  to  a  friend  who  had  no 
children  of  her  own  and  was  therefore  frequently 
the  confidante  of  younger  people.  Hers  was  a  large 
and  generous  heart,  and  she  had  grasped  a  wide  view 
of  things  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  world  as  she 
found  it.  To  her  came  a  beautiful  young  girl,  in 
the  freshness  of  her  young  life,  who  in  telling  her 
friend  about  her  daily  experiences  said :  “  I  don’t  tell 
mother  half  the  things  I  do.  You  see  she  wouldn’t 
understand.  We  girls  do  not  agree  with  mothers.” 
My  friend  started  with  surprise.  “  But  your 
mother,”  she  said,  “  is  splendid,  and  does  everything 
for  you  she  can.”  “  Oh  !  yes,”  was  the  reply,  “  but 
we  don’t  tell  her  anything,”  and  then  the  girl  went 
on  to  relate  the  things  she  and  her  companions 
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were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  that  struck  my  friend 
as  exceedingly  fast  and  in  bad  taste.  She  begged 
the  girl  to  be  open  with  her  mother.  But  it  was  no 
good.  “  Mothers  are  out  of  fashion,”  was  the  only 
reply.  Tracing  the  young  girl’s  life  backwards  I 
learnt  that  the  pretty  young  creature  and  her  sisters 
had  been  brought  up  almost  entirely  by  nurses  and 
governesses.  The  parents  spent  all  their  weekdays 
away  from  home,  and  only  occasionally  came  back 
for  a  Sunday.  Consequently  the  children  saw 
their  parents  very  seldom.  One  cannot  therefore 
wonder  that  there  was  little  sympathy  between  them 
and  that  the  daughters  only  wanted  to  have  what 
they  considered  “  a  good  time,”  regardless  of  the 
bad  taste  of  their  proceedings  and  the  heartlessness 
of  their  attitude  towards  their  mother.  “  We  don't 
agree  with  mothers  !  ”  What  a  revelation  !  It  needs 
little  further  comment. 

The  greatest  remedy  I  think  for  this  state  of  things 
would  be  to  establish  confidence  in  very  early  life 
between  parents  and  children.  If  the  mother 
could  for  a  moment  drop  her  motherliness,  and 
become  a  “  bon  camarade  ”  to  her  daughters, 
speaking  to  them  as  one  girl  might  speak  to  another, 
I  think  her  advice  would  frequently  be  more 
noticed  and  more  regarded.  For  instance,  a  mother 
might  talk  a  little  more  openly  about  the  social 
evils  of  life,  and  point  out  that  if  girls  will  degrade 
themselves  by  bad  taste  and  questionable  doings, 
they  are  really  putting  themselves  on  a  level  with 
the  poor  unprincipled  and  unprotected  street- 
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walkers.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  so-called  fastness 
of  young  women  may  be  due  to  great  ignorance, 
and  as  it  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  so  much 
secret  from  girls,  they  may  not  know  how  their 
conduct  strikes  others — especially  men. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  subject,  but  if  each  young 
mother  could  take  counsel  from  older  women, 
and  if  the  older  women  would  speak  sympathetically 
to  their  younger  friends,  they  might  help  each 
other  considerably  with  these  really  dangerous 
social  problems  which  affect  home  life  so  greatly 
in  these  days  of  freedom  and  independence. 

During  my  life  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
many  confidences  of  mothers  and  others,  and  it  has 
always  struck  me,  when  told  some  sad  story  of  sin 
or  sorrow,  to  ask  immediately :  What  was  the  home 
like  ?  What  sort  of  mother  had  so-and-so  ?  Little 
by  little  one  unravels  skein  upon  skein,  and  over  and 
over  again  one  puts  one’s  fingers  on  the  real  source  of 
trouble — the  failure  of  the  mother  to  act  wisely.  It 
is  a  terrible  thought — that  lasting  influence  when 
unwisely  used — but  how  encouraging  on  the  other 
hand  to  see  the  splendid  results  from  wise  and 
wholesome  training. 

We  may  well  ask  in  what  does  this  training  consist? 
A  great  deal  clearly  depends  upon  the  home  atmo¬ 
sphere.  When  the  home  is  properly  ordered, 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  loving,  the  children  catch  the 
tone  unconsciously  ;  and  on  the  mother’s  influence 
depends  almost  the  whole  future  of  her  family. 
It  is  said  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  “  She  was  always 
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faithful  to  the  still,  quiet  voice  of  Duty,”  and  “  it 
was  always  in  her  mind  to  serve  God  truthfully.” 
I  think  a  great  part  of  home  education  should  be 
training  in  duty,  in  love,  and  in  charity,  and  we 
should  remember  the  words  that  describe  the 
virtuous  woman  in  Proverbs :  “  She  openeth  her 
mouth  with  wisdom  ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness  ”  (Prov.  xxxi.  26). 

It  would  be  immensely  valuable  if  both  mothers 
and  fathers  could  spare  a  little  of  their  time  for 
talking  intimately  and  alone  with  their  sons  and 
daughters.  Any  intimacy  which  encourages  con¬ 
fidence  between  parents  and  children  is  an  in¬ 
calculable  benefit.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
strong  feelings  on  this  subject.  If  a  mother  can  be 
alone  now  and  then  with  her  sons,  and  can  encourage 
them  to  talk  quite  freely  with  her,  she  has  gained 
an  influence  which  neither  she  nor  the  boy  will  ever 
regret.  It  is  in  these  quiet  times  that  great  things 
may  be  done,  and  great  victories  won.  Life  is  so 
hurried  that  parents  often  fail  to  allow  sufficient 
time  for  quiet,  sympathetic  talks,  but  if  the  mother 
looks  out  for  her  opportunities  they  will  often  come 
quite  unexpectedly,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 
The  sons  leave  us  all  too  soon,  and  the  girls  may  stay 
longer,  but  if  they  do  not  make  intimate  friends 
with  mother,  they  are  sure  to  find  some  other 
confidante,  less  valuable  and  less  judicious. 

The  personal  example  of  “  Mother  ”  comes  in 
at  a  very  early  period  of  a  girl’s  life.  This  influence 
cannot  possibly  be  measured  or  counted,  it  flows  in 
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and  out  of  her  mind  and  life  daily  and  hourly  ;  and 
later  on,  when  the  girl  has  left  home  and  gone  out 
into  the  world,  she  unconsciously  carries  with  her 
the  influence  and  example  of  her  mother. 

How  often  one  hears  a  young  mother  say,  “  I  do 
this  or  that,  because  mother  did  it  at  home  when  I 
was  a  child,”  but  if  “  Mother  ”  has  not  had  good 
methods  or  has  neglected  her  splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  the  whole  family  will  suffer  later  on. 

The  mother’s  mission  is  essentially  a  prayer 
mission,  and  we  should  try  never  to  forget  this. 
Let  us  pray  fervently  that  God  will  grant  wisdom 
and  a  sound  judgment  to  all  the  nation’s  mothers, 
the  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  and  that  one 
of  their  greatest  endeavours  may  be  to  create  healthy, 
happy  homes,  in  which  they  may  bring  up  their 
children  to  be  God-fearing,  brave,  manly  and 
womanly  Christians — building  up  character  and 
helping  to  forward  the  noblest  aims  of  our  country 
and  nation. 
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XI 

Law  and  Order 

I  AM  now  going  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  need 
of  Law,  Order,  and  Good  Method  in  home 
life. 

We  all  realize  how  greatly  the  comfort  of 
home  depends  upon  the  practice  of  Law  and  Order. 
How  easily  the  wheels  work  when  there  is  no  fric¬ 
tion,  and  when  there  is  punctuality,  diligence  in 
small  things,  kindliness  of  manner  and  speech, 
early  rising,  no  hurry,  no  bustle  ! 

The  homes  of  either  the  rich  or  the  poor  can  be 
wrecked  and  marred  through  lack  of  attention  to 
Order  and  Method  ;  and  alas,  we  are  constantly 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  trouble  in  everyday 
life. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  carefully  ordered  house, 
whether  small  or  large,  strikes  the  in-comer  at 
once  with  a  sense  of  supreme  comfort,  repose,  and 
peace — which  is  always  absent  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  We  all  know  the  appearance  of  the  house 
when  the  woman  of  the  family  is  reckless,  hasty, 
inconsiderate,  and  wanting  in  tidiness  and  order. 
How  delightful  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture — 
where  the  woman  is  neat,  careful,  conscientious  in 
small  things,  and  rightly  manages  the  household. 
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Now  we  want  a  remedy  for  every  wrong  in  life, 
and  we  must  try  to  look  beneath  the  surface  and  see 
in  what  lies  the  difference  between  the  absence  or 
presence  of  Law,  Order,  and  Method. 

Most  persons  would  affirm  that  there  is  much  in 
heredity,  though  certainly  not  all.  A  child  when  it 
is  small  begins  first  to  notice  the  people  about  it, 
and  the  little  thing  unconsciously  takes  its  cue  from 
them.  Here  comes  the  force  and  strength  of  the 
mother’s  daily  influence,  as  the  training  of  the  race 
begins  in  the  cradle. 

This  training  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home.  If  there  is  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  unselfishness,  of  duty  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  also  quietness  and  sobriety 
of  thoughts  and  actions,  the  child  will  assimilate 
these  virtues  very  early  in  life.  The  laws  of  Order 
and  Method  are  really  in  their  essence  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  keeping  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

I  should  like  to  give  one  very  simple  hint  to 
mothers  whose  children  are  young.  Let  the  little 
ones  understand  from  the  very  first  that  the 
parents’  “  no  ”  means  “  no,”  and  the  parents’ 
“  yes  ”  means  “  yes.”  But  both  parents  must  be 
careful  before  they  command,  and  before  they  de¬ 
cide  what  the  child  should  have  or  do.  So  much 
trouble  in  after-life  would  be  saved  by  the  firm, 
wise,  judicious  use  of  the  word  “  No  ” — and  it  is 
sometimes  such  a  difficult  word  to  say !  Law, 
Order,  and  Method  practically  mean  self-control, 
unselfishness,  self-denial,  and  many  other  equally 
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beautiful  virtues.  One  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  teaching  small  children  the  necessity 
for  order  and  punctuality.  The  habit  of  prompt 
and  unquestioning  obedience  must  be  formed 
when  children  are  very  young,  and  the  mother’s 
and  father’s  word  ought  always  to  be  quite  sufficient 
to  enforce  it. 

Miss  Isabel  Marris  says  : 

“  One  can  but  repeat  that  the  training  of  each 
child  must  in  detail  be  individually  decided  upon. 
It  is  equally  sure,  however,  that  certain  broad 
principles  must  be  adhered  to.  Self-control  and  a 
practical  experience  of  the  laws  of  consequence 
must  be  instilled  into  every  infant  and  into  every 
growing  boy  and  girl,  if  they  are  to  be  properly 
equipped  to  face  life,  and  if  our  Nation  is  to  rise  to 
the  magnificent  responsibilities  which  have  been 
placed  in  its  hands.” 

Mr.  Earl  Barnes  says  in  “  Women  in  Modern 
Society  ”  : 

“  Every  girl  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
handling  an  income  (however  small)  and  in  spending 
money  wisely.  She  should  have  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  household  sanitation,  of  water-supply  and 
sewage,  of  foods  and  their  preparation.  She  should 
know  about  clothes,  their  cost,  wearing  qualities, 
and  decorative  values.  She  should  have  a  sense  of 
the  family  and  its  significance  in  life,  of  at  least  the 
social  relations  that  husband  and  wife  must  maintain 
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towards  each  other.  She  should  know  something 
of  the  care  of  infancy.  Before  the  girl  is  married 
she  should  have  wise  counsel  from  mature  women, 
who  have  lived  and  learned  the  art  of  living.” 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  sense  of  justice  or  injustice 
a  child  naturally  possesses.  Children’s  early  im¬ 
pulses  are  frequently  very  true  and  strong,  and  it 
is  far  kinder  to  bring  them  up  in  good  habits 
when  young,  than  to  undo  bad  ones  later  on. 

Lord  Meath  says : 

“  It  is  during  the  early  years  of  life,  before  the 
child  reaches  the  age  of  seven,  that  self-control  (and 
method)  should  be  taught.  What  is  needed  is 
government  by  love.”  And  I  would  like  to  add — 
“  by  common  sense.” 

Lord  Meath  continues : 

44  Love  of  hard  work,  thrift,  self-denial,  en¬ 
durance,  indomitable  pluck,  these  are  some  of  the 
hall-marks  of  our  Imperial  Race.” 

Mothers  and  fathers  working  together,  in  one 
common  bond  of  interest,  in  their  children’s  welfare 
can  do  so  much  vast  work  for  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion. 

Sarah  Grand  in  one  of  her  books  says : 

44  In  childhood,  heredity  may  be  successfully 
combated  by  training  and  environment,  and  in 
later  life  by  knowledge  and  determination.  .  .  . 
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By  six  years  old  impressions  will  have  been  made 
upon  the  child  which  will  last  him  his  life. 

“  The  moral  of  which  is :  educate,  form  the 
character,  direct  the  will.  Let  us  humble  our¬ 
selves  to  the  wisdom  of  the  observer  who  first 
skimmed  the  cream  from  the  subject  and  served  it 
up  in  a  portable  axiom :  ‘  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it.’  ” 

It  is  incalculable  what  results  may  follow  the 
united  efforts  of  both  parents.  Too  much  may  be 
left  to  the  mother,  and  as  Mrs.  Earle  puts  it : 
“  However  much  a  father  may  leave  the  training 
and  management  of  his  sons  to  their  mother,  his 
blood  runs  in  their  veins,  his  example  is  daily  before 
them,  and  what  he  is  they  will  be  more  or  less.” 

I  fear  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has  been  dying  out  of 
late  years ;  but  why  not  revive  it  ?  Let  us  teach 
our  sons  reverence  for  girls  and  women  from  their 
earliest  years,  to  respect  their  weakness,  and  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  support  and  help  them,  and 
not  to  degrade  them.  A  mother  once  said :  “  I 
teach  my  sons  that  they  must  never  make  any  woman 
worse  than  she  is.”  And  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  her  sons  have  implicitly  obeyed  her 
law. 

A  man  has  much  chivalry  latent  in  his  nature, 
but  unless  early  cultivated  and  encouraged,  it  may 
be  smothered  and  lost.  If  all  our  young  men  were 
truly  and  heartily  manly — respectful  to  all  women, 
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because  they  are  weaker  than  themselves  and 
more  led  by  emotion — our  social  and  moral  stan¬ 
dards  would  be  very  different  from  what  they  are 
at  present,  and  our  pathetic  “  refuge  ”  homes 
would  not  be  required.  It  is  a  fearful  blot  upon 
our  Christian  Country  that  our  standard  of  morals 
is  still  so  low.  If  women  could  only  help  to  raise 
that  standard,  how  fast  it  might  be  made  to  rise, 
and  what  glorious  results  would  be  obtained  ! 

We  can  only  pass  once  through  this  life.  What 
can  we  do  to  have  a  good  influence  on  those  we 
meet  ?  How  can  we  help  those  that  are  sinking  or 
support  and  raise  the  weak  ?  How  can  we  give 
strength  to  the  feeble  and  down-hearted  whom  we 
meet  or  pass  on  the  Road  of  Life  ? 

I  think  we  can  safely  answer  these  questions  by 
stating  again  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
address.  It  is  a  wonderful  example  and  a  help  to 
others  to  come  upon  a  Christian  home  and  a  well- 
ordered  and  spiritual  family.  The  love  emanating 
from  a  beautiful  home  unconsciously  permeates 
all  who  come  near  it,  and  influence  of  this  kind — 
who  can  tell  how  far  it  may  spread  ?  Generations 
to  come  may  be  impressed  with  the  feeling  of  Law, 
Order,  Method,  Self-control,  Love,  and  Tenderness, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  blessings  promised  to 
those  who  love  God  and  keep  his  Commandments. 
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XII 

Keeping  in  Touch  with  the  Times 

WE  all  know  our  own  deficiencies,  and 
none  better  than  I  myself.  Yet 
perhaps  as  one  who  knows  and  owns 
her  own  shortcomings,  I  may  be  able 
to  help  some  among  you  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
our  absorbing  object. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  educated  mother  would 
not  wish  to  aim  at  the  highest  ideals  for  her  children  : 
and  in  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  a  few  ideals 
must  get  lost  and  put  aside  and  forgotten,  or  be 
impossible  to  carry  out. 

Some  of  us  have  finished  the  home  life  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  children  ;  some  are  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  full,  busy,  over-wrought  life  ;  and  some  are 
only  just  beginning. 

I  would  so  like  to  be  able  to  help  every  cne  of  you, 
if  the  strength  were  given  me. 

It  is  so  easy  to  preach  and  so  difficult  to  practise, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  with  each  decade  fresh 
lines  of  thought  arise,  and  we  mothers  have  to  keep 
in  touch  with  these,  or  we  lose  the  influence  we 
ought  to  have  with  the  rising  generation.  What  was 
good  in  our  early  life  may  not  be  equally  good  for 
our  children,  and  this  would  be  the  same  with  our 
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own  girlhood  and  womanhood :  but  whatever 
lessons  were  learned  then  will  help  us  enormously 
in  our  dealings  with  the  young  now,  if  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  possess  an  open  mind.  I 
think  this  open  mind  is  the  great  secret  of  keep¬ 
ing  friends  with  our  children,  and  the  young  people 
with  whom  we  may  be  thrown  ;  after  all  what 
greater  power  can  we  use  than  sympathy  and 
friendship  ? 

I  hear  so  many  mothers  say  that  their  young 
people  “  get  away  from  them,”  and  I  deeply 
sympathize  and  realize  the  sad  breaches  that  are 
made  in  families  by  the  tone  adopted  by  the 
daughters ;  indeed  I  have  heard  it  said  that  mothers 
want  all  the  help  they  can  have  to  hold  their  own 
(in  these  days)  in  the  family  circle. 

I  cannot  judge  and  should  not  like  to  judge  of 
the  reasons  for  these  sad  difficulties,  but  I  do  believe 
that  if  we  could  study  rather  more  closely  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  the  enormous  difference  which 
education  has  made  and  is  making  all  round  us,  we 
might  have  a  finer  light  on  the  subject,  and  be  more 
in  touch  with  the  young  idea  of  “  home  emancipa¬ 
tion.”  The  young  are  reasonable,  or  rather,  have 
excellent  reasoning  powers,  and  mothers  with  that 
touch  of  experience,  love,  and  courage,  which  most 
possess,  could  have  infinite  influence  on  those  around 
them. 

Fortunately  I  see  around  me  success  in  home  life 
rather  than  failure.  The  indomitable  spirit  of 
most  mothers  I  have  known  has  conquered  many  and 
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great  difficulties,  and  the  result  of  good,  patient 
endeavour  has  very  rarely  been  failure. 

Love,  sympathy,  courage,  endless  patience,  still 
are  conquerors  over  the  world ;  and  I  confess 
that  I  am  constantly  struck  by  the  enormous  power 
possessed  by  the  women  of  England.  We  learn  so 
much  from  the  lives  of  good  men  and  women,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  dwell  upon  all  that  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  rather  than  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  picture. 

The  young  are  watching  us,  “  summing  us  up,” 
so  to  speak  ;  let  us  mothers  all  take  the  highest  line 
and  live  up  to  the  highest  and  best  ideals.  Let  us 
be  worthy  of  their  admiration.  Let  those  younger 
than  ourselves  be  able  to  look  up  to  us.  Let  us 
point  out  the  beauty  of  life,  rather  than  its  sordid¬ 
ness  and  meanness  ;  and  let  us  try  to  dwell  on  the 
highest  and  noblest  aims. 

I  have  been  reading  “  Mothers  in  Council,”  and 
have  been  struck  by  a  suggestion  made  therein  that 
we  should  read  poetry  with  our  young  people,  and 
I  endorse  this  as  a  suggestion  for  attracting  the 
children,  who  are  easily  influenced  when  young  by 
interesting  rhymes.  It  was  a  custom,  certainly,  of  a 
very  bygone  generation. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  may  have  heard  of  the  old- 
fashioned  round  table  (now  obsolete)  where  the 
mother  and  young  ones  assembled  after  tea,  and 
where  they  worked  and  read  aloud  for  an  hour — 
possibly  from  Lord  Macaulay’s  poems  or  from 
Walter  Scott’s  novels.  That  custom  has  long  gone 
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by.  But  why  not  revive  it  in  the  winter  evenings 
for  a  month  or  two  ?  Gather  the  young  around,  be 
interested — mind,  intensely  interested — in  what 
they  are  doing  and  in  what  will  attract  them  most ; 
and  in  after-days  they  will  associate  their  mother 
with  sympathy  in  their  interests,  and  possibly 
will  attribute  to  her  the  ideal  of  a  highly  cultured 
and  beautiful  mind. 

We  all  have  heard  it  said  that  our  greatest  men 
owe  much  to  their  mothers,  not  only  in  early  train¬ 
ing  but  in  gifts  and  talents. 

Don’t  let  us  neglect  our  God-given  heritage,  but 
try  and  raise  the  standard  of  our  boys  and  men  with 
the  gifts  already  bestowed  upon  us.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  wonderful  influence  all  good 
women  possess  (whether  mothers  or  not)  on  the 
men  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  on  their 
journey  through  life ;  and  I  often  long  to  impress 
upon  my  fellow-women  the  enormous  weight  their 
opinions  may  carry,  and,  in  consequence,  the  forces 
already  in  their  hands.  Women  are  crying  for  more 
power,  and  are  often  quite  unconscious  of  the  power 
and  influence  already  in  their  possession.  The  gentle, 
quiet,  modest,  womanly  women  have  more  strength 
than  they  probably  are  aware  of,  and  can  sway 
mighty  interests  and  governments,  but  let  us  pray 
that  when  women  realize  their  influence  they  will 
only  use  it  in  the  right  way,  and  not  for  selfish  or 
sordid  aims. 

I  think  it  was  Lord  Shaftesbury  who  said :  “  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  prince  or  peasant,  all  that 
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“  everyday  ”  wants  and  difficulties  which  all  young 
mothers  must  feel,  if  they  begin  to  think  at  all 
about  their  small  children.  I  am  now  supposing 
that  I  am  addressing  really  young  mothers,  because 
I  feel  the  young  women  have  not  travelled  along 
the  whole  way  yet,  and  may  like  to  hear  the  views 
of  one  who  has ! 

I  am  supposing  too  that  I  am  addressing  mothers 
who  have  good  homes,  kind  husbands,  and  more  or 
less  of  this  world’s  goods  ;  and  time  at  their  own 
disposal  which  they  can  spend  in  their  nurseries. 

The  first  advice  I  wish  to  give  you  is :  Spend  your 
time — as  much  as  you  can — in  your  nursery.  It 
won’t  be  wasted.  See  your  children  washed  and 
dressed  if  you  don’t  do  it  yourself.  Hear  their 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  hear  them  sing 
their  hymns,  and  pray  a  prayer  with  them  yourself. 
If  you  have  nurses  and  governesses,  work  with  them  ' 
for  the  good  of  the  children.  Let  your  views 
coincide  ;  talk  to  your  nurse  and  make  her  your 
friend,  and  the  children  will  take  their  tone  through 
her  from  you.  Try  to  make  time  as  they  get  older 
for  reading  a  Bible  story  every  morning  with  them. 

I  like  the  old  “  Line  upon  line  ”  and  “  Prince  of 
Peace  ”  we  all  knew  in  our  own  childhood. 

I  doubt  if  you  will  find  anything  much  clearer 
and  better. 

Always  know  what  your  children  are  doing — 
especially  the  boys — and  above  all  things  give  them 
employment  and  never  let  them  loaf  about  doing 
nothing  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  small  boys), 
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as  early  habits  get  ingrained  very  young.  Give 
them  anything  in  the  world  you  can  think  of  to 
employ  them.  Make  them  dig,  cut  wood,  paint, 
draw,  play  games — anything  in  the  world,  rather 
than  do  nothing  at  all !  If  you  can  give  them  a 
rough  shed  to  play  in,  and  allow  them  to  make  it 
untidy,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  keep  an  eye  on 
them  always,  and  be  interested  in  all  they  do. 

A  wise  mother  said  to  me  once :  “  Don’t  be 

always  don’ting.”  Just  tell  the  children  what  to 
do,  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  also  what  they  are 
not  to  do,  and  then  leave  them  a  fairly  free  hand, 
and  trust  them,  and  don’t  say  one  thing  one  day  and 
just  the  reverse  another. 

Try  to  throw  yourself  into  their  small  interests 
and  pleasures  however  small,  and  they  will  come 
to  you  later  on  with  all  their  trials  and  difficulties 
and  temptations,  knowing  that  “  Mother  is  sure  to 
listen  and  sympathize.” 

I  knew  a  mother  who  told  me  she  never  laughed 
at  anything  her  children  told  her,  or  seemed  sur¬ 
prised,  and  later  on  she  won  the  complete  con¬ 
fidence  of  her  grown-up  sons  and  daughters. 

Such  small  things  may  affect  the  whole  mind  and 
character  of  a  child.  There  is  a  story  of  a  father 
who  had  the  most  enormous  influence  over  his 
children,  and  by  way  of  illustration  of  his  sense 
of  integrity  and  justice,  I  will  tell  you  what  once 
happened. 

His  son,  aged  about  twelve  years,  was  learning 
to  shoot,  and  was  charged  not  to  shoot  game  as  he 
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had  no  licence.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  boy  was 
found  with  a  pheasant  in  his  hand,  contrary  to  all 
regulations.  His  father  immediately  made  him 
take  out  a  licence,  but  forbade  him  to  shoot  again 
before  his  next  holidays,  explaining  that  he  must 
obey  the  laws  of  his  country  as  well  as  his  father’s, 
and  must  remember  that  he  was  always  to  be  a 
“  gentleman  of  honour.” 

We  feel  that  boy  will  never  forget  the  lesson  it 
taught  him. 

The  Ten  Commandments  contain  everything  a 
child  need  know  of  the  moral  law  till  he  is  getting 
older,  but  do  we  teach  diligently  and  systematically 
these  ten  golden  rules,  especially  implanting  in  the 
hearts  of  our  children  the  spirit  of  the  Command¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  letter  ? 

“  Line  upon  line.  Maxim  upon  maxim.  Here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.”  Gentle  motherly  and 
fatherly  counsel  goes  so  far  if  always  ready  at  hand, 
and  spoken  in  season. 

Shall  I  give  you  the  description  of  how  some 
friends  of  mine  spend  their  Sunday  with  their 
children  ? 

The  father  and  mother  are  young  themselves 
and  the  eldest  child  is  about  twelve.  The  father 
works  all  the  week,  so  that  his  only  day  for  seeing 
much  of  his  children  is  Sunday. 

The  little  family  come  to  their  parents  before 
breakfast  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  Bible  reading, 
and  after  breakfast  the  mother  takes  the  whole 
party  if  fine  into  the  garden  or  drawing-room, 
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where  she  either  reads  aloud  to  them  or  plays  with 
them  till  it  is  time  for  church.  All  the  children  who 
are  old  enough  go  with  their  parents  there,  and 
afterwards  the  children  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
entirely  with  their  parents.  The  nurses  and  gover¬ 
ness  are  allowed  a  complete  holiday,  and  “  mother  ” 
superintends  the  whole  little  family  till  bed-time, 
having  them  with  her  at  meals,  and  singing  hymns 
with  them  before  the  evening  closes  in.  It  may  be 
a  tiring  day  for  mother,  but  it  is  a  delightful  one 
for  the  children,  who  will  look  back  in  after-years 
to  the  one  day  in  seven  especially  devoted  to  them 
and  their  Sunday  teaching.  Their  father  shares 
the  Sunday  labours  by  taking  his  boys  for  a  walk 
and  interesting  them  in  Natural  History.  There 
are  no  “  week-ends  ”  for  these  parents  !  and  we 
may  call  them  old-fashioned  and  out-of-date,  but  I 
feel  convinced  that  this  family  will  turn  out  well, 
and  will  never  forget  the  home  influence. 

There  are  mothers  who  think  it  their  duty  to 
look  after  everybody  else’s  children  except  their 
own,  and  spend  their  lives  careering  about  and 
picking  holes  in  other  people’s  families,  forgetting 
that  their  own  children  are  crying  for  help  and 
guidance  which  they  alone — as  mothers — can  give. 
It  is  sometimes  harder  to  do  the  duties  which  lie 
at  one’s  own  door  than  the  duties  which  are  farther 
off.  The  ones  near  at  hand  look  so  commonplace, 
so  dull,  beside  those  outside  in  the  glare  of  pub¬ 
licity.  This  has  often  been  a  great  snare  to  mothers, 
and  I  have  seen  families  ruined  by  this  love  of 
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admiration  and  notoriety  in  doing  what  is  termed 
“  good  works  ”  outside  the  home. 

If  I  were  to  suggest  a  rule  I  should  say : 

Duty  to  Husband  comes  first, 

Children  next, 

Servants  and  dependents  after  them, 

and  if  time  permits : 

The  Village  Poor,  and 

Committees ; 

but  for  goodness’  sake  give  yourselves  time  for  rest, 
and  time  for  reading  and  improving  yourselves, 
and  don’t  be  so  tired  that  you  can  do  none  of  these 
things  well. 

I  advocate  temperance  in  good  works  as  well  as 
in  everything  else  in  life,  especially  when  a  mother 
is  young  and  has  a  family  growing  up. 

I  have  here  sketched  out  roughly  a  few  practical 
suggestions  which  probably  many  mothers  could 
greatly  improve  upon,  or  expand ;  but  some 
suggestions  may  prove  useful  to  those  who  are 
looking  out  for  help  and  for  fresh  ideas. 

My  ideas  are  certainly  not  new,  and  possibly 
could  be  much  improved  upon.  The  elderly 
mothers  have,  however,  all  trod  along  the  road  of 
life  step  by  step  themselves,  and  the  younger 
mothers  cannot  yet  know  where  the  road  will  lead 
them,  or  what  difficulties  lie  hidden  just  beyond 
them,  where  the  road  gets  steep.  If  any  of  my 
suggestions  prove  useful,  if  only  to  one  mother,  I 
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shall  think  myself  more  than  repaid  for  this  address. 
There  is  a  verse  in  Titus  which  tells  the  older  women 
to  help  their  younger  sisters. 

The  verse  says :  “  The  aged  women  likewise 

that  they  be  in  behaviour  as  becometh  holiness, 
.  .  .  that  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to 
be  sober,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their 
children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home, 
good,  obedient  to  their  own  husbands  ”  (Titus  n. 

3,  4>  5)- 

So  you  see  the  Bible  encourages  the  older  women 
in  every  way  to  try  and  be  a  practical  help  to  others, 
and  I  think  these  verses  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  part  played  by  them  in  the  work  of  the 
Mothers’  Union. 

We  sometimes  badly  need  encouragement  as  it 
is  so  difficult  for  us  to  impress  the  immense  im¬ 
portance  of  holy  family  life  upon  our  own  circle  ; 
and  if  sometimes  we  could  see  our  way  a  little 
clearer,  and  feel  we  are  actually  helping  some  one 
mother  in  her  difficulties,  we  should  take  “  heart 
of  grace  ”  joyfully,  and  possibly  our  addresses 
would  be  much  fuller  of  wise  counsel  and  warnings 
than  they  are  at  present. 
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XIV 

Great  Men’s  Mothers 


ONE  of  the  things  we  mothers  sorely  want 
is  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Is  there  any  mother  who  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  all  that  pertains  to  her 
home  life,  her  husband,  her  children,  her  house¬ 
keeping  ? 

Most  of  us  could  confess  to  being  frequently 
ill  at  ease,  dissatisfied  with  our  surroundings,  or 
despondent  on  account  of  our  failings  and  mistakes. 
A  woman’s  work  is  seldom  finished,  and  I  feel  sure 
many  a  mother  at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  when  her 
spirits  and  energy  go  down,  would  like  a  little  help 
and  an  encouraging  word  said  to  her,  before  going 
to  rest. 

I  am  sure  the  prevailing  wish  of  any  mother  who 
is  blest  with  sons  is  that  they  should  become  great 
men,  useful  men,  and,  above  all,  good,  religious 
men.  You  have  often  heard  it  quoted,  “  Men  are 
what  women  choose  to  make  them.”  Don’t  you 
think  this  is  very  true,  and  very  flattering  to  our 
sex  ?  I  also  think  it  is  a  sounding  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  each  of  us.  What  a  power  it 
considers  us  capable  of  possessing  !  It  means  that 
we  mothers  can  so  influence  our  sons  that  they 
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can,  with  God’s  help,  turn  out  what  our  noblest 
hopes  wish  them  to  be  ! 

This  of  course  cannot  be  arrived  at  without 
constant  thought,  care,  tact,  and  patience,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  none  of  this  care  is  wasted, 
and  the  influence  of  a  tender,  good  mother  will 
always  bear  fruit  sooner  or  later  in  her  sons. 

I  have  another  quotation  to  encourage  the 
mother  with  many  sons,  or  the  mother  with  her 
one  precious  child. 

The  quotation  is  this : 

“  When  you  find  a  great  man,  you  find  he 
is  the  son  of  his  Mother  both  morally  and  in¬ 
tellectually.” 

There  are  many  instances  of  brave,  heroic  mothers 
I  could  quote,  but  it  would  take  years,  instead  of 
hours,  if  we  thought  of  all  the  great  men  in 
history  who  derived  qualities  from  their  splendid 
mothers. 

One  Mother  we  all  chiefly  remember — the  Mother 
of  God,  who  brought  up  her  Son  JESUS,  the 
Salvation  of  Men. 

And  we  read  of  Hannah,  the  Mother  of  Samuel, 
the  child  of  many  prayers  and  vows  who  became 
a  great  Prophet  of  the  Lord. 

The  two  best  Kings  of  France  are  said  to  have 
had  admirable  mothers,  whose  qualities  shone  out 
conspicuously  in  the  lives  of  their  sons.  These 
qualities  derived  from  their  mothers  were  “  Courage 
and  Endurance.” 
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Years  ago  I  knew  a  family  with  eight  sons,  all 
of  whom  were  especially  gifted,  each  in  a  different 
way,  and  they  were  also  remarkable  for  their  fine 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  I  was  talking  to  a 
friend  about  them,  and  I  well  remember  what  she 
said  : 

“  You  must  call  to  mind,”  were  her  words, 
“  what  a  wonderful  Mother  they  had — so  gentle, 
so  painstaking,  so  prayerful,  and  devoted.  The 
sons  were  constantly  with  her  in  their  young  days 
when  they  came  home  from  school,  and  her  in¬ 
fluence  was  enormous.” 

This  lady  let  no  opportunity  pass  of  guiding  and 
helping  her  boys,  and  probably  day  by  day  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  upon  their 
young  minds. 

When  I  was  travelling  in  America  I  came  across 
a  card  on  which  were  written  the  words : 

“  To  my  son  ” 

and  the  lines  ran  thus,  as  if  a  mother  were  addressing 
her  boy : 

“  Do  you  know  that  your  soul  is  of  my  soul  the  part  ? 

That  you  seem  to  be  fibre  and  core  of  my  heart  ? 

None  other  can  pain  me  as  you,  dear,  can  do  : 

None  other  can  please  me  or  praise  me  as  you. 

“  Remember  the  world  will  be  quick  with  its  blame 
If  shadow  or  stain  ever  darken  your  name. 

‘  Like  Mother  like  Son  ’  is  a  saying  so  true, 

The  world  will  judge  largely  of  4  Mother  9  by  you. 
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“  Be  yours  then  the  task,  if  task  it  shall  be, 

To  force  the  proud  world  to  do  homage  to  me. 

Be  sure  it  will  say  when  its  verdict  you’ve  won 
She  reaped  as  she  sowed,  4  So  this  is  her  son.’  ” 

The  Bishop  of  London,  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
addresses,  saps,  “  We  stand  or  fall  bp  our  Home  Life, 
and  let  me  sap  this  if  I  map,  that  it  does  not  mean 
that  pou  mothers  are  to  be  perpetuallp  talking  re¬ 
ligion  to  pour  bops  or  pour  children.  If  I  map  give 
pou  an  illustration  familiar  enough  to  me,  I  am 
one  of  seven  sons  of  a  Mother  whom  I  believe  to 
be  the  best  Mother  in  the  world.  Three  of  us  are 
ordained,  and  the  four  who  are  not  ordained  are 
most  earnest  in  their  religion.  But  that  Mother  was 
not  eternallp  talking  religion  to  us.  She  lived  it  all 
her  life,  and  she  lives  it  to-dap.  I  am  certain  that 
if  pou  were  to  find  out  those  of  the  poung  men  who 
have  stuck  to  their  religion,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
necessarilp  the  sons  of  the  mother  who  was  alwaps 
talking  religion,  but  it  would  be  the  sons  of  the 
mother  who  quietlp  lived  out  a  Christian  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  religion  in  her  home.” 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  accentuates  the  influence 
of  a  mother’s  life,  when  he  quotes  the  word  of  a 
friend : 

“  There  was  one  sheet  anchor  which  held  me 
when  I  was  drifting,  when  mp  life  was  dangerouslp 
unsettled.  It  was  just  seeing  mp  Mother’s  life,  her 
perfect  practicalitp  along  with  perfect  love,  and  to 
know  that  God  was  all  in  all  in  that  life  to  her.” 

The  Bishop  also  continues  in  these  words : 
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“  I  may  be  speaking  here  to  one  who  after  dis¬ 
couragements  thinks  her  day  of  influence  for  her 
children  is  over  ;  but  it  is  not  over  so  long  as  you 
have  access  to  the  Throne  of  God.”  My  firm 
belief  is  that  the  influence  and  personality  of  a 
mother  goes  on  and  on  through  many  generations — 
and  is  never  really  lost. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  furthering  the  work 
here,  and  all  around  us  ?  Are  we  trying  to  send 
out  good  Christian  girls  and  boys  into  the  world  ? 
Or  are  we  only  trying  to  please  and  amuse  our¬ 
selves  ?  And  do  we  let  the  young  people  just  take 
their  chance  ? 

It  is  a  very  solemn  question,  and  we  should  all 
face  it  bravely.  I  do  not  fancy  any  mother  would 
belong  to  our  great  Union  unless  she  thought 
seriously  on  these  subjects,  and  if  you  are  earnest, 
devoted  mothers,  I  am  persuaded  that  your  work 
will  greatly  prosper.  A  wonderful  blessing  will  fall 
upon  you,  and  God  will  guide  each  mother  and  help 
her  to  carry  on  the  work  and  duties  entrusted  to 
her  with  both  courage  and  determination. 

Let  us  strive  to  make  our  homes  “  the  brightest 
spots  on  earth,”  and  let  us  influence  others  to  do 
the  same.  Our  homes  will  then  give  us  happiness 
and  pleasure,  and  as  the  sons  and  daughters  grow  up 
into  manhood  and  womanhood  they  will  remember 
all  that  influenced  them  in  childhood,  and  you, 
dear  mothers,  will  reap  a  golden  harvest  while 
your  sons  and  daughters  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
“  Blessed.” 

THE  END 
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“  - - IVE  US  MEN, 

STRONG  AND  STALWART 
ONES, 

MEN  WHOM  HIGHEST 
HOPE  INSPIRES, 

MEN  WHOM  PUREST  HONOUR 
FIRES, 

MEN  WHO  TRAMPLE  SELF  BE¬ 
NEATH  THEM 

MEN  WHO  MAKE  THEIR  COUNTRY 
WREATH  THEM, 

AS  HER  NOBLE  SONS, 
WORTHY  OF  THEIR  SIRES' 

MEN  WHO  NEPER  SHAME  THEIR 
MOTHERS, 

MEN  WHO  NEVER  FAIL  THEIR 
BROTHERS, 

TRUE,  HOWEVER  FALSE  ARE 
OTHERS. 

GIVE  US  MEN— I  SAY  AGAIN 
GIVE  US  MEN.” 


Bishop  Bickersteth. 


